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“Fresh off the Polyvinylbenzene,* love!” 





You probably don’t know if that is good or bad, so we'll tell you. 
It’s a Monsanto plastic, and very good indeed. 
Because it is odourless, tasteless, lightweight—yet strong, this plastic is ideal for houseware 
and refrigerator fittings. Its strength actually increases as temperatures drop. 
It is used in hundreds of other everyday products—from toys to radio cabinets, hairbrush backs 
to light switches. It is accepted throughout the world today as a manufacturing 
material in its own right, not merely as a substitute for something else. 
Other Monsanto plastics and chemicals serve industry -— 


which serves mankind—in countless other ways, 


* Chemical synonym for LUSTREX, Registered Trade 
Mark for Monsanto's polystyrene moulding crystals, 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON, §.W.1, 


In association with:— Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U S.A, Monsanto Canada Ltd., Montreal. 
Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) Ltd., Melbourne. . Monsanto Chemicals of India Ltd, Bombay. 
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The Public Service 


_s London railway stations are: full-of children going back to 

school. Even in the South of France, the season is getting late, 
and the Prime Minister will be back from his vacation early next week. 
The holidays are over. Last year a real effort was made to see that 
the servants of the state, both the elected-and the permanent, got their 
full meed of rest. This year, circumstances’ have prevented, and 
many ministers and civil servants have’had a busy summer. Public 
affairs, indeed, have been going at very nearly full speed. In foreign 
policy, it is true, the myth of a summer lull died many years ago, and 
this summer, which has at least produced no August crisis, has perhaps 
been quieter than most, though hardly less active. But there has 
been little relaxation in the home departments either. The Cabinet 
has met regularly ; the industrial front has been active ; and several 
departments have been working hard getting ready for the meetings 
of Commonwealth officials next week, which are to prepare the 
way for the conference of Prime Ministers at the end of November. 


It is therefore perhaps an appropriate moment to ask whether some- 
thing cannot be done—whether something does not urgently need to 
be done—to relieve the unbearable strain in which the higher servants 
of the state live their lives. To say that the condition of the senior civil 
service is alarming is not to criticise a body of men to whose devotion 
the community owes a great deal. Indeed, the guess can be hazarded 
that there is not anywhere else in the world (save perhaps at Ottawa) 
a body of public servants who, with such slender resources, could 
have accomplished so much in sheer slogging administration as the 
Home Civil Service has to its credit over the past fourteen years. 


‘But the plain truth is that the administrative class of the civil ser- 


vice has been taxed beyond its capacity for a decade and a half. Not 
only has the volume of work multiplied itself over and over again as 
the state has assumed duties that nobody ever dreamed of before. 
The nature of the work of the higher civif servant has changed. 
Though in form every decision is still the Minister’s, in fact it is very 
often the civil servant’s—and must be, for reasons of sheer volume of 
business. This means that the higher civil servant nowadays has to 
take a large share of the responsibility from which, in theory, he is 
excused. And if he is a conscientious man (and the typical higher 
civil servant is conscientious almost to a fault), that means that he has 
to worry as well as to work. 


Long ago, these conditions elearly began to affect the quality of the 
work done by the civil service. Everybody who has business with a 
government department (and who today has not ?) knows how long it 
takes to get even a simple, low-level decision. Anything important 
enough to have to compete for the attention of a Permanent Secretary, 
or to require inter-departmental consultation, can sometimes drag on 
most harmfully. Overload gives birth to the breed of No-men to 


whom the Duke of Edinburgh made reference the other day, the men 
who say no to anything new and different. The no bias in our 
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present civilisation is strong enough as it is. Far too 
many decisions now fall to men who stand to gain 
nothing if a new idea works and to be pilloried 
if it fails.. That creates bias enough; but when the 
decider is a very tured man, who is consciously or un- 
consciously aware that to say yes is to open the gate to a 
whole vast new field of consequential puzzles and 
dilemmas—then the wonder is that anyone is ever given 
permission to stray from the paths for whose every grade 


and angle precedents exist and procedures have been laid 
down. 


Further, overstrain leads men to take refuge in the ad 
hoc expedient when they ought to have a policy. They 
can see what ought to be done in the next week or two— 
or, more often, what cannot be avoided—but they have 
a troubled feeling that it does not point in the direc- 
tion that policy, if only they had_a little time to think it 
out, ought to be leading. So the decision is given ad hoc 
and all the positions of principle are reserved, so that 
nobody can guess what will happen next time and the 
successive steps of a new policy have to be extracted one 
by one like teeth, not because there is necessarily any 
opposition to the new line, but because inability to find 
time to think it through creates timidity. The history of 
Britain’s relations with Europe since the war provides 
some Clear examples of this process at work. 


Too gloomy a picture must not be painted ; it is extra- 
ordinary how much imagination and vigour are left. But 
probdbly all those who, not being civil servants them- 
selves, have frequent dealings with them would agree 
that the country would be better governed if the men at 
the top were not so tired.and so hard driven, Moreover, 
there 1s reason to fear that there may be further deteriora- 
tion. For reasons that probably go back to the first war, 
there is an unusual uniformity of age in the highest ranks 
of the service and far. too many of the heads of depart- 
ments will reach retiring age at substantially the same 
time. There have been two or three resignations of 
senior Men in recent years to take posts in the business 
world that are probably better paid and certainly provide 
the boon of leisure. These examples are likely to be 
followed, especially now that recent changes in the rules 
enable civil servants to retire while still relatively young 
without losing all their pension rights. Vacancies at the 
top mean quick promotion, which can be very good for a 
service. But they also mean a loss of experience and 
ability, and vacancies on the scale that is possible in the 
next few years may be more than the service can stand. 


* 


The only possible short-term remedy for this state of 
affairs is a deliberate and determined recourse to the 
wartime expedient of the temporary civil servant—not, 
or at least not only, at the lower levels of the administra- 
tive grade but in the higher ranks. The very highest 
tank would, no doubt, have to be immune: a Temporary 
Permanent Secretary (though examples of the species 
have been known to exist) is a contradiction in more than 
terms. But an incursion of Temporary Principals and 
Under-Secretaries would not only share the load; it 
might even enable some of the best permanents to take 
sabbatical leaves long enough to recharge their intel- 
lectual batteries. Fhe American Government—not pre- 
viously too well served by British standards—has 
profited enormously in recent years from its willingness 
and ability; in peacetime as fh war, to call on business- 
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men, lawyers and university teachers for spells of govern. 
ment service that sometimes extend over several years. 
That is what should be done here. But before i: 
can be done, several obstacles will have to be overcome. 
That of scales of pay is not as severe as is often thought. 
It is true that the ‘business man of competence who i: 
invited to enter a government department is likely to be 
deterred, not so much perhaps et PS 
in the civil service as by the absence of expense allow. 
ances and of the tax-free services that se ag industry 
has come to provide for its higher salariat. But, as 2 
generalisation, it was not the businessman who adapted 
himself most successfully to government service during 
the war but the burveyer, the man, the don, the ert 
accountant, the surveyor, consulting engineer. nd 
for the professional man, the salary hurdle is not nearly 
so difficult to get over. Another obstacle is the fact tha: 
many men who leave their present for temporary 
government service do not know whether -they will be 
able to make the reverse journey, and i in any case may 
endanger their pensions. ~ But. these are matters tha 
could be overcome if there were a more general recogni- 
tion of the desirability of a free interchange of person: 
between the ranks of the governors and the governed. 
The greatest obstacle, however, is the attitude of the 
Civil Service itself. All organised services which are 
proud of their high standards tend to be close corpora- 
tions, and by no means all the motives for these instinct: 


of exclusiveness are unworthy. But the Civil Service ha: 


seemed to become a closer corporation in proportion to 
the need for it to be more open. Higher civil servants 
have become dedicated men and a combination of choice 
and circumstance has cut many of them off from thei: 
fellow-men beyond the pale. They work long hours in 
their offices ; they dine only with their colleagues ; anc 
the dreadful wartime habit of sleeping in the office has 
not entirely disappeared. Some of the Permanent Secie- 
taries and Under-Secretaries live in an invisible Kremlin. 
The hours they keep have killed their outside interests. 
The decline in living standards, which they share, thoug): 
in an acute degree, with the rest of the professional class. 
has impoverished their social life. The burden of secre: 
knowledge they carry—or, in some cases, the even heavier 
burden of knowing that they alone really understand the 
complex issues with which the public besports a? 7 
inhibits the freedom of conversation with the layman. | 
there ever_were country house parties nowadays, and f 
a senior civil servant were ever invited to one, and if he 
could find the time to go, he would still (unless he were 
one of the rare and refreshing exceptions) find it difficul 
to achieve a meeting of minds with his lay fellow-guests. 
Is there an element of caricature in this picture? But 
caricature is only an e of recognisable linea- 
ments. It is not good for civil servants to be cut off from 
the community they serve ; nor is it good for the com- 
munity, especially for one that has no tradition of 
reverence for the bureaucrat. It has become an urge”! 
matter to establish a circulation between the civil servic¢ 
and the other professions. In much the same way as the 
change in the nature of war has forced the armed forces 
—once even closer corporations—to remodel themselves 
so that they can use the t services of amateurs. 
the civil functions of the state have come to play tov 
large and too intensive a part in the life of the community 
ert ob pone or eo leave their execution sole! 
to a small detached elite. The new ni of the 
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oversee the working of the Schuman Plan have 
ided to race ahead with the work of setting up a 
central political authority to which France, Italy, Ger- 
many and the Low Countries will, presumably, allot 
specific federal powers and thus establish themselves 
formally as a federation. A corhmittee has been set up 
io produce a draft constitution’and will report by March 
next year. Then, unless there are major upheavals in 
the political life of the six countries, ratification by the 
parliaments is at least possible in the course of 1953. 
The fact that M. Spaak, a Socialist, has been elected 
chairman of the Schuman Plan Assembly and hence of 
the drafting authority considerably increases the chances 
of ultimate ratification, since, in the eyes of the French 
and German Socialists, it may remove some of the taint 
f excessive Conservatism and clericalism from the whole 
movement towards federation. 


if this rapid advance towards federation is maintained, 
the British people have every reason to welcome the 
process. The days are past when Britain’s historical 
bugbear—the political union of Europe under one hege- 
mony—could threaten the balance of power in the world. 
[he strength of the Soviet Union will before very long 
be equal to that of Britain and Western Europe put 
together, and to maintain a preponderance of power on 
the side of the peaceful nations, the new world of 
American strength has to be called in to redress the 
balance of the old. So long as America plays a role in 
Europe, Britain has little to fear from Western European 
federation. 

There are, moreover, more immediate reasons for wel- 
coming the fact that the six federalising governments 
have gone ahead on their own. Hitherto, the political 
fumblings of Europe towards unity have all taken place 
within the Council of Europe, and there the inevitable 
division between the six nations whose leaders were pre- 
pared for federal experiments and the remaining coun- 
tries whose leaders were not has led to bickering, 
misunderstanding and a prevailing atmosphere of thick 
confusion, in Which real divergences of ultimate objective 
masqueraded as differences -of opinion on procedure. 


T ‘HE Council of Ministers and the Assembly set up to 
dec 


* 


But if the federalists press ahead on their own, there 
is still the question of working out relations between them 
ind their European neighbours outside the federation. 
As Mr Eden pointed out in his speech last Monday to 
the Assembly of the Council of Europe, the federation 
of six of the Council’s members into a single political 
\uthority must modify their relations with their non- 
‘ederating partners. They will forge special links the 
others do not share. Yet the states outside the federa- 
ion—the new penumbra of free Europe, fringing a hard 
cntral core—will certainly be not less, but probably 
-ven more vitally interested than they were before in the 
loings of the Six. The federation will, after all, 
‘eptesea a formidable concentration of power and 
influence, 


It should be repeated again that, so far as Britain is 
-oncerned, this is not a ion of “find out what 
‘ommy is doing and tell him not to.” If the peoples 
«ad parliaments of the six nations conclude that’ their 
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prosperity, security and self-confidence require a federal 
Structure, there should be no British quarrel with the 
conclusion, for prosperity, security and self-confidence 
in Western Europe are as much a British as a European 
interest. But the decisions of the new federation in 
economic and strategic matters so closely affect Britain’s 
own interests.and those of the proposed federation’s 
other immediate neighbours that forms of contact and 
consultation cannot be less intimate than they were before 
federation began to gather momentum; they should 
rather be closer still. 3 


For some months past, two distinct lines of approach 
to this problem of creating suitable forms of consultation 
have been ardently advocated. Six months ago, Mr 
Eden proposed that the joint assemblies set up to oversee 
the work of the various European communities—the coal 
and steel community and the defence community— 
should be drawn from the representatives chosen for 
service on the Assembly of the Council of Europe, who 
would thus have a double role. It would naturaily 
follow that they should meet at Strasbourg. 


To the more ardent federalists, this proposal—which 
has become known, according to the fashion of the day, 
as the Eden plan—appeared to limit the speed of federal 
development to the pace set by the most timid member 
of the Council of Europe. Some of them professed to 
doubt the honesty of Britain’s intentions and to suspect 
that insistence on keeping the negotiations for federation 
“within the framework” of Strasbourg was merely 
another move in the tactics of delay. They have there- 
fore pursued the idea of separate assemblies, represent- 
ing the six nations only, and it is a fact that in the 
Assembly set up to supervise the Schuman Plan—and 
now also responsible for the work of federal constitution 
making—only about half the members are at the same 
time members of the Assembly of the Council of Europe. 
Moreover, the Schuman Plan assembly has chosen as its 
chairman, in M. Spaak, one who, since he resigned from 
the presidency of the Council of Europe last year in pro- 
test at the delays in achieving closer union, has been an 
outspoken critic of British policy. Last week there 

emed to be the prospect of a real conflict between the 

trasbourg method—which the federalising six suspected 
to be designed to secure delay and dilution—and the 
Luxembourg method (or it may eventually be the Saar- 
bruecken method) which the British and some of those 
who think with them fear might result in their being 
pushed further away from European affairs than they 
desire. 

* 


Fortunately, the speeches made this week by Mr Eden, 
by Signor De Gasperi and by M. Spaak seem to have 
averted the danger of an open disagreement. The choice 
of method has still to be made, but the suspicions on both 
sides haye been allayed. There is, indeed, no inevitable 
clash between these two ways of proceeding. In his 
speech, Mr Eden denied strongly that he wished 
the Council of Europe to control in any way the 
development of the separate communities or indeed 
of the proposed federation. He made it clear that when 
the delegates of the Six met to consider their federal 
projects, others could be present only if they were invited. 
At the same time, the assembly of the Coal and Steel 
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Community has voted to invite 13 members of the non- 
participating nations to attend its deliberations as 
observers. In principle, both the federalists and the non- 
federalists agree that observers should observe and that 
close contact should be maintained. The point at issue 
has lost most of its real substance, and seems to have 
become procedural in reality as well as in appearance. 


This is the point at which the public might be content 
to leave it to the experts and the tacticians. It is, in any 
case, difficult at this stage to make any final judgment. 
Mr Eden did well to point out the experimental nature 
of the new communities and while the experiments are 
still fluid, it would no doubt be a pity to dismantle a 
framework for consultation which already has its secre- 
tariat, its buildings and the beginnings of a tradition. Yet 
it may be doubted whether, in the longer run, the Council 
of Europe can be maintained as the instrument of contact 
between the federating and non-federating states of 
Europe. In the first place, the creation of a political 
authority—that is, of a federal Government—will bring 

into: being the apparatus of a central. administration, 
always in session, with full departmental and secretarial 
assistance and supervised by regular mectings of the 
federal assembly into which.all the separate ‘“‘assemblies” 
now planned to supervise separate functional communi- 
ties will eventually fuse. It is clear that if this imposing 
edifice is built on the foundations of the Council, the 


Sheets in 


ASHING dirty linen—the real, not the metaphori- 

cal kind—is a universal, tiresome and repetitive 
necessity whether it be done in public or in private. 
According to English folk-lore, “dashing away with a 
smoothing iron” once took a whole week, even though 
the fair laundress stole someone’s heart away in the 
process. Nowadays modern methods of washing are 
needed to match modern standards of hygiene and the 
desire to wear lighter and brighter clothes. It may be 
that a fortune is waiting for the Woolworth or the Ford 
who can contrive to commercialise this necessity more 
adequately than it is done at present. 

There are some 2,250 laundries in.Great Britain, 
employing roughly speaking 142,000 workers, who are 
mainly women. No laundry is very large, since all are 
tied to serving homes in a limited geographical area. A 
turnover of {£100,000 a year represents a very big 
laundry indeed, while there are only a handful of chains 
with as many as twenty plants each. As factories, the 
laundries’ distinction is the size of their wages bill. 
Something like fifty per cent of costs is taken up in wages 
and salaries, both in big laundries and in small. Yet 
the industry has always paid low wages, and although 
subject to a compulsory wages council since the mid- 
thirties it still ranks as one of the lowest payers among 
employers of unskilled labour. Part of the explanation 
is that laundries have been slow to adopt mechanical 
methods of handling and to rationalise their layout, and 
this may be beginning to change. There is a good deal 
of talk now about scientific management and the need 
to mechanise more operations ; through the work of an 
active trade association and the Laundry Research 
Association, daundries are beginning to catch up with 
modern ideas of productivity. Behind all this, however, 
there remains the plain fact of a couple of thousand 
separate little concerns—family businesses in many cases, 
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Council will change out of all recognition and its non- 


federating members will have virtually nothing to do 
save consider the acts of the federation, in which the 
federators might consider them to be interlopers. 

Another difficulty lies in the variety of interest and 
approach which divides the non-federating governments 
Western Europe without the Six is not a homogeneous 
area. It consists of Britain, Scandinavia, Turkey 
and Greece, Ireland and Portugal. The interests of these 
countries in the central mass of the Continent are either 
national—in which case, separate national delegations 
can do the work—or else they are as wide as the free 
world. The umbrella of Europe is in reality too small for 
Britain ; that is the chief reason why it has not joined the 
inner federal group. It follows that if an umbrella is to be 
given to the new federal group, it should be at least as 
wide as the Atlantic. Between the prospective federation 
of the Six and the institutions—still incomplete and im- 
perfect—of the North Atlantic Community, there would 
be no reality in the functions of a Council of Europe. The 
Council has done its work by helping forward the work 
of federation between the six nations and by maintaining 
the links between them and their immediate neighbours. 
Once federation begins in earnest, an Atlantic and not a 
purely European framework will be needed to keep the 
policies and development of the new federal unit in line 
with the interests of the free world. 


the Wind 


or one-man firms. They have little financial margin for 
costly improvements, and they believe in their hearts 
that they know more about running their own business 
than any outsider can possibly tell them. 

But small-scale organisation and a legacy of once-cheap 
labour are only two of the reasons why laundries’ labour 
costs are heavy. The main reason is the nature of the 
work itself. Laundering, for all its factory organisation 
and costly machinery, remains a service industry, and 
as such is bound to be labour-intensive rather than 
capital-intensive. Production is not organised, as it is in 
manufacturing industry, about an article under the pro- 
ducers’ control. It must adapt itself to cope with 
whatever the housewife sends in; no two bundles are 
alike in size, content or regularity. About one-third of 
the employees of any laundry plant are therefore engaged 
not in the business of washing and ironing, but in sorting, 
checking, marking, classifying, re-sorting, re-checking 
and re-packing. Again, since the service is an individual 
one, a laundry is planned to deal simultaneously with 
sheets which can be ironed at the rate of several hundreds 
an hour through hot rollers, frilly children’s frocks which 
need individual hand-ironing by a skilled ironer, and 
men’s shirts whigh need something like a combination 
of the two. 

__ These last, incidentally, are one of the most important, 
if most troublesome, items in any family wash. In the 
United States the typical laundry deals with them cheaply 
and well, a team of three girls using a machine which 
irons a hundred shirts an hour. But there the coat- 
shaped collar-attached shirt is highly standardised. In 
Britain, on the other hand, the closed shirt with loose 
collars still holds the field ; who can afford to wear collar- 
attached shirts at the rate of one a day when laundering 
costs so much ? Mechanical methods of shirt finishing 


are therefore expensive and unsatisfactory here—as every 
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housewife knows who pays well over a shilling to have 
shirts finished by hand, a threepence each for the 


collars—a nice example of the costliness of conservative 
habits which the individual’ is powerless to influence. 
Compared with sorting and ironing, the actual washing 
process in the laundry uses very little labour. It is, how- 
ever, costly in fuel; the industry is reckoned to be the 
third largest user of factory coal in the country. A cold- 
water washing process is thus the launderer’s dream of 
heaven, but nothing so far invented looks like becoming 
a commercial proposition in the near future. 


A laundry’s chief competitor is not another laundry, 
but the housewife herself. Only something like 15 per 
cent of the country’s family washing is estimated to find 
its way to laundries at present, although the industry 
claims that 50 per cent of households send them some 
washing. Im a majority of households, to send out the 
washing is Mot seem as a necessity, in the sense in which 
factory bread or factory dressmaking are deemed neces- 
sary. It is an extra which can be expanded or contracted 
to suit changes im the family budget. Although the 
number of laundry customers remains fairly constant 
throughout good years and bad, the. size of the bundles 
they send. fluctuates widely with spending power ; and 


the contents vaty with the size of the bundles, the: 


unwieldy sheets and tablecloths continuing to come to 
the laundry even when the “smalls ” and shirts are kept 
back to be washed at home. 


* 


This variability in the proportions of different articles 
sent to the laundry was one of the less obvious reasons 
for the industry’s desire to be rid of price control, which 
had been in force since the outbreak of war. The Board 
of Trade this summer released laundry prices from any 
form of regulation, but trade has been so poor for the 
last two years that laundries have not, in fact, been able 
to increase their charges, while they have lost, in the 
public eye, a useful guarantee of fair pricing. Many 
laundries were nevertheless. glad to see the end of this 
particular control. It was common in 1939, when bigger 
bundles of washing were being received, to encourage 
customers to send their household linen, which was mass- 
ironed on expensive roller-machines, by undercharging 
for such work and making up the price by overcharging 
for personal and hand-finished items. The personal 
“ smalls ” were the first things to be withdrawn from the 
laundry bundles, and control has prevented until now 
any readjustment in prices to accord with true costs. 


The general decline in laundry business has brought 
it back in the past few years from a postwar boom to 
about the prewar level. As other things in the shops have 
become plentiful, and as the purse-strings of the middle 
class have ‘tightened, they have taken to washing who 
never washed before ; who washed before now wash the 
nore. But it is significant that the public seems readier 
(o dispense with laundry service than with most things. 
it has become a commonplace of social improvement that, 
with every rise in the standard of living, more and more 
‘asks have been taken out of the home and done better 
and more cheaply by wholesale mechanical methods. But 
washing has never been’ effectively mechanised, and 
the economies gained by its wholesale factory perform- 
ance have only slightly outweighed all the incidental dis- 
advantages that come from working on materials of a 
varied character and mixed ownership. Laundry service 
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is therefore for many people very much on the margin ; 
as soon as competitive ways of spending the house- 
keeping money expand, or as the real standard of living 
begins to fall, factory-washing ceases to hold its own 
against the unpaid labour of the housewife. 


But the choice is no longer between complete factory 
service and the kitchen washtub. All sorts of com- 
promises are appearing. Washing machines are one case 
in point. Some 2,500,000 of them have been: solid in 
Great Britain since the war and as they cost anything 
from £40 to £120 they probably represent 2,500,000 
customers lost to the laundries, in whole or in part. Self- 
service launderettes are another example. These are 
shops where for 2s. 9d. a woman “ posts” her washing 
into an individual machine which delivers it half an hour 
later, washed and semi-dried. So far, there are less than 
two hundred such shops, but they are still a new experi- 
ment in this country, every feature of whose operation 
is closely controlled by the only firm manufacturing a 
suitably automatic washing machine. Their popularity 
shows that they meet a real demand ; there is a long 
waiting list of would-be proprietors of these establish- 
ments, who have signified their willingness to lay out the 
necessary three to five thousand pounds and to ‘comply 
with the requirements of the manufacturers. 


In these “cub laundries,” as they are called, labour 
charges for cashiers and cleaners are.a mere fifteen per 
cent of turnover; there is no difficulty about finding 
workers for unpopular jobs and there are no arguments 
with customers about garments lost or torn by careless 
employees. It is basically the old “ bagwash” idea, in a 
more respectable guise, and with the washing more 
quickly done. A few orthodox laundries have taken the 
lesson to heart, and remodelled themselves to concen- 
trate simply on a washing service, with each customer’s 
bundle washed separately in a large net. and returned 
without ironing, at prices comparable with those of a 
self-service laundry and roughly a third of those of a 
“ finished ” service. 

Is this to be the trend of popular laundering in the 
future—highly mechanised washing services with the 
drying and ironing work thrown back into the domestic 
kitchen ? Is the recession in ordinary laundry business 
a hint that the service of sorting, ironing and finishing 
a mixed family bundle is becoming too expensive for 
a nation in which full employment has raised the relative 
cost of services requiring a great deal of labour ? Or has 
the time come to distinguish between the two kinds of 
weekly washing and to exploit them separately ? There 
is, on the one hand, personal clothing which will always 
need individual handling, but which year by year is made 
easier to wash by synthetic detergents, permanent 
stiffenings in place of starch, and above all by improve- 
ments in nylon and other fabrics which need no ironing. 

On the other hand, there ‘is flat domestic linen which 
is bulky but fairly standardised and lends itself readily 
to large-scale mechanised treatment. Hotels with bulk 
orders already get this service cheaply; a specialised 
linen service for the domestic user would still have to 
meet the cost of identifying and sorting out each his little 
bundle. It is hard to believe, however, that popular 
prejudice would hold out for long against an efficient 
weekly hiring-out service for standard household linen, 


whose laundering would present no — of 
individual ownership. But-to bring to life a potential 
demand of this ‘sort would need business enterprise of a 
high order. 
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R EDEN was well-advised to visit Marshal Tito 

this week and make the acquaintance of an out- 
standingly skilful and courageous political leader. It was 
time that the Foreign Secretary should assess for himself 
the casual and undocumented alliance that has grown 
up between Jugoslavia and this country under the eyes 
of his predecessors. It was also time that the Marshal 
and his advisers took the measure of a Conservative 
statesman and heard British views expounded without 
the sentimental bonhomie that sometimes seizes Labour 
politicians visiting the land of Titoism—a sentiment that 
is the more surprising because there is, in fact, little in 
common between their ideas of parliamentary democracy 
and the “ democratic centralism ” of the Jugoslav Com- 
munist, or between Belgrade’s headlong retreat from 
Stalinist planning and Labour’s cautious disillusionment 
with Socialism. The claim of the Jugoslav state on the 
attention and sympathy of Englishmen of any party has 
little to do with political doctrines ; it is rather to be 
based on Marshal Tito’s success in holding together 
Croats, Slovenes, Serbs and Montenegrins ; in recon- 
structing a sadly devastated country ; and in maintaining 
its independence of the Soviet empire which adjoins it on 
three frontiers. The threat that has held the republics 
together and consolidated Marshal Tito’s position as a 
national leader—bullying by the Soviet Union and the 
satellites—is also the factor that has brought him 
with cautious and sometimes ponderous steps into the 
purlieus of the free world. The roots of the Anglo- 
Jugoslav relationship lie in hard facts rather than easy 
sentiments, and no harm is done by being frank about it. 


That is not to say that no other roots are possible or 
desirable ; if that were so, Mr Eden would probably 
not have visited Belgrade. Many prominent Jugoslavs 
have grateful memories of the British help, in men and 
supplies, that helped them to beat the Germans and gain 
power at the end of the war ; although some who have 
failed to combine discretion with gratitude are still: in 
prison or working in obscurity under official supervision. 
British aid is eagerly sought and British advice is listened 
to in private, even if it is sometimes disavowed in public. 
The British visitor can travel and speak and inquire with 
a freedom that is withheld behind the iron curtain from 
all save fellow-travellers. In the conversation of officials 
and party members he will find-scraps of Stalinism that 
have survived four years of bitter hostility to the Russians 
and some strange and tattered versions of Marxism ; but 
the idiom of the West is still alive. Among simpler 
people in the countryside he will find respect for Marshal 
Tito. combined with the traditions of a more liberal age. 
The conviction that industrialisation is the be-all and 
end-all of policy for a country rich in grain and raw 
materials is fading, and few Jugoslavs now believe that 
to sell maize and metals in exchange for machinery and 
aircraft is to fall victim to old-fashioned colonialism. 
There is a growing desire to learn English, study British 
textbooks, and to allow British ideas to make a gentle 
and limited impact ‘on the minds of the young. These 


are all promising if tentative trends, well worth fostering. 


If the relationship with the Jugoslav government began 
as a marriage of convenience, that is no reason why 
cordiality should not break in. 


For all practical purposes it must be assumed that 
Marshal Tito is there to stay ; indeed, western calcula- 


Comrade Marshal 
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tions of Jugoslavia’s role as a buffer between the Sovic: 
empire and the Mediterranean must be based on the 
assumption that he is the only man in sight who can 
hold the federal state together and carry the people along 


in a simultaneous effort of economic improvement and 


costly rearmament. The Marshal probably sees. this 
situation more realistically than his speeches sometimes 
suggest. He understands, for example, that his methods 
of exercising power disqualify him for membership of 
the Atlantic club. For he could not—even if he wanted 
to— accept all its rules in practice. There are men in the 
party and in the armed forces—hoW many no one knows 
—who resent his retreat from the true faith of Moscow 
and distrust the West. Many a party boss in town and 
village has had, in the last four years, to find ways of 
publicly changing his position on matters of policy with- 
out loss of prestige and self-respect. This embarrassing 
process cannot be hurried. Leading personalities find 
it necessary from time to time to sound a note of defiance 
towards the West while accepting from it over {£250 
million worth of loans, credits, grants or materials. The 
transition from the doctrinaire to the practical in 
economic matters is still made by Ministers under cover 
of pedantic and complicated speeches, from which 
bewildered peasants learn that the “ principle of profit- 
ability” has somehow returned to favour with the 
Communist Party. The western visitor is sorely tempted 
to smile knowingly at the transition ; but he may be 
brought up smartly by the reminder that his own govern- 
ment has gone through a similar process in the matter 
of German rearmament—with Russia providing very 
much the same reason. 
* 


It is beyond the power of any western government to 
hasten the transition directly. With all the decentralisa- 
tion of planning, the running of factories by workers’ 
committees, the ousting of party zealots by adminis- 
trators or technical experts, the growing toleration of 
discussion and grumbling—with all this, the Communist 
Party is and intends to remain supreme. From the 
revised statutes that will be adopted next month it is 
clear that the party will. retain its monopoly of 
political power and is still guided by “the theory 
of scientific socialism.” It is to be a highly disciplined 
élite, rendering all things unto Caesar ; for example, 
membership is “incompatible with the practice of 
religion and the performance of religious rites.” To 
pretend that Marshal Tito is leading the way towards 
parliamentary democracy, personal freedom and the rule 
of law as those things are understood in this country is 
to talk nonsense. If Mr Eden decides that Marsha! 
Tito’s Jugoslavia is, to put it bluntly, a good bet, then 
British policy will be supporting a group of men who 
are, it is true, indomitably hostile to Soviet imperialism, 
but who are no less dedicated to the creation of total 
socialism, — , 

It is through economic and military policy that western 
influence has been and can be werk Ep not through 
conditions attached to aid—Marshal Tito can have no 
serious complaints on this score—but through the 
problems that have to be resolved in common. Jugoslavia 
wet be chanias ian ee ae ne an 
and by planning now orts of grain and 


it could in time correct the deficit in its balance 
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of payments which is now covered by western aid and 
loans. It is clearly in the Jugoslav interest to increase 
exports by every possible means; and if that means 
retreating from collectivisation, restoring some freedom 
to the economy and seeing to it that doctrinaire ideas 
and methods do not provoke resistance to the government 
—then life is made that much easier for people at both 
ends of the bargain. Likewise, if Jugoslavia is to be 
treated as a serious associate of the south-eastern partners 
in the Atlantic Pact, that means that officers and men and 
officials must increasingly rub shoulders with Americans, 
British, Greeks and Turks ; technicians and generals 
must travel, read foreign books, and entertain foreign 
visitors. In fact, implicit in Marshal Tito’s policy of 
defence against the Russians, trade with the West, and 
development of his country’s wealth is the increasing 
cooperation of individual Jugoslavs with colleagues of 
the free world. 


Where this process will lead no one can tell, probably 
not even Marshal Tito himself. Much will depend on 
the intensity of pressure from the Soviet Union and the 
Cominform. Nothing does more to, maintain the Com- 
munist Party’s held and to keep the partisan tradition 
alive than the belief that the country is in danger ; and 
nothing does more to smooth the path for American and 
British military and economic aid. Should the pressure 
slacken it would be in Marshal Tito’s interest to conceal 


NOTES OF 


If the communiqués issued in Moscow this week are to 
be taken at their face value, the conference held there 
between the Soviet leaders and a strong Chinese team headed 
by Mr Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, 
has been a disappointment. Four weeks of negotiation have 
so far only produced the announcement that the Russians 
are to withdraw ffom the Manchurian railways, as they were 
committed to do by the 1950 agreement, but that they will 
remain in the Port Arthur base despite a similar commitment 
to withdraw. This would seem a poor record of achievement 
for a conference attended by.a massive Chinese delegation 
including ministers of heavy industry, fuel and machine 
building, and a glittering array of generals and admirals. It 
seems just possible that the Chinese really did ask the 
Russians to stay in the massive stronghold of Port Arthur, 
which covers the approaches to Peking, owing to fears of 
possible developments from the Korean war. But it is quite 
impossible that they sent such a team to Moscow merely to 
make that request. 


Despite the communiqués, however, it is unlikely that this 
mountainéus conference has laboured for a month only to 
produce such a mouse. The Peking press must have had at 
least some grounds for stating that the talks were “ extremely 
important ” and that they would make a “ significant contri- 
bution ” to Sino-Soviet friendship and to “ peaceful construc- 
tion” in both countries. The Chinese undoubtedly sought 
not only Russian arms but also Russian capital equipment 
with which to expand their own arms industry. If they had 
won any major concessions from the Russians in this direc- 
tion, would not an announcement have been made at the 
same time as that on Port Arthur and the Manchurian rail- 


A Moscow Banquet 


ways? One —— ion for their silence might be 
that further Seviet aid for China will be announced, with 
suitable flourishes, as a curtain-raiser for the coming 


congress of the Soviet Gommunist Party, and for the Chinese 
revoluti celebrations which also take place in October. 


But the fact that this week’s communiqués did not specific- 
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the fact as long as possible. For a revolution conceived 
and born in war has to be reared in an atmosphere of 
drama and peril. That is one reason—but not the only 
one—for the Marshal’s defiant tone over Trieste, for 
the savage propaganda campaign against the Catholic 
church, for the ill-tempered manner in which foreign 
criticism is treated by such papers as Borba. 


Communist Jugoslavia must have someone to gird at, 
either at home or abroad. British policy towards it must 
therefore be based on the calculation that it may be a 
temperamental and brusque ally, stubbornly independent, 
but deeply. committed—at: any rate for the predictable 
future—to common policies with this country. For 
overwhelming economic reasons, created by the Soviet 


_and East European blockade, it must work with the West 


on long-term as welt as short-term plans. For obvious 
strategic reasons it must look westward for modern 
weapons, technical advice and supplies. For obvious 
ideological reasons it favours the British rather than the 
American connection, while wishing to keep both. If 
Mr Eden decides—as he doubtless will—that he can: 
hold to the British course in company with a ship that 
may from time to time tack erratically, whose officers 
might one day signal “mutiny on board,” but whose 
company is loyal, friendly and brave—then he should 
order it to be done with more speed and conviction than 
have been shown hitherto. 


THE WEEK 


ally state that the conference had ended may imply that the 
really hard bargaining is only now beginning. Mr Chou 
En-lai has not, apparently, yet returned to Peking, and even if 
he does so within the next few days he may leave in Moscow 
some of his formidable team of technical advisers to keep up 
the pressure. This would be an interesting departure from 
the normal Communist conference technique, according to 
which the banqueting and the personal appearance of Marshal 
Stalin only take place when the agreements are in the bag. 


*« & * 


Korea and the Assembly 


There is much to be said for holding a debate in the 
United Nations General Assembly on Korea, as is proposed 
for this autumn. The UN forces in Korea, under American 
auspices, have done their best to carry out the directions of 
the Security Council. But it has proved impossible to bring 
the campaign to an end, and every effort to do so has now 
been frozen for fifteen months at the truce talks. Although 
there is no obvious solution for the General Assembly to 
devise, so long as the _—— military negotiations at 
Panmunjom are continued under the direction of the 
Supreme Commander a general airing of views in the 
Assembly might yet succeed in creating a more promising 
political atmosphere. ~The chances of a shift in the attitudes 
which have now been struck for so long is also enhanced by 
the fact that the Russian and Chinese leaders have just been 
conferring in Moscow. 


One rumour has it, however, that these deliberations have 
cleared the ground for a Chinese declaration of war on 
America during October. The aim might be to drive a wedge 
between the United States and its. allies, on the argument 
that London and Paris would not support Washington by 
declaring war themselves ; they would fear the consequences 
for Hongkong, in Indo-China and on the high seas. This 
rumour seems unlikely to be true. If the Chinese will not 
accept peace, the present state of suspended and isolated 
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war in Korea—even continued indefinitely, would seem to 
suit both them and the Russians better than a wider conflict 
which could hardly help but become general. And if, as 
seems to emerge from what is so far known of the Moscow 
meetings, Russia in the last resort retains the whip hand over 
China, the caution which Moscow at present displays else- 
where in the world is likely to prevail in the Far East too. 
That, on the other hand, does not render it any less neces- 
sary for the British and French leaders to make it clear, to 
the Communists as well as their own people, that if the war 
bursts out of Korea they stand or fall with America, come 
what may. 


* x * 


Boomerang for Persia 


Dr ‘Mossadegh has caught the occupational disease of 
dictators. His “ patience is exhausted,” and he has set 
forth a last basis for settlement with Britain which runs as 
follows. First, Persia is ready to pay cempensation to the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company only for its installations at 
Abadan ; so it denies the validity of the 1933-1993 agree- 
ment on the basis of which the company invested British 
money on a vast scale. Secondly, Persia’s counterclaims 
must be recognised on the basis of the 1933 agreement for 


the years 1933-47, and on the basis. of the Supplemental. 


Agreement that the company offered, but that the Persians 
never accepted, for the years 1948-51. In a word, contracts 
are valid where they benefit Persia though invalid where they 
benefit Britain. Third, Britain must pay compensation for 
oil which Persia failed to sell in 1951-2 owing to the British 
counterclaim thereto. - Fourth, the company must advance 
Persia the sum of £49 million which would have been due 
to it in 1950 had it signed the Supplemental Agreement. 


To a western mind these demands far exceed the limits. of 
reasonable negotiation ; yet to a Persian they appear logical. 
They do so because he considers himself to have been cheated 
of his rightful earnings over many years, because he is in- 
furiated at the sight of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
developing alternative sources of wealth by investing profits 
made in Persia, and because hé badly needs funds. His sub- 
jective thinking runs no farther. All over the world, Persians 
are putting these poimts to anyone who is ready to listen. 
Their hearers can fairly make the comment that if Persians 
want to attract funds for their country’s development, they 
are frightening away new investors by the arguments they use 
against the old. 


* * * 


Wage Talks at the Ministry 


These are critical days in St. James’s Square. After 
talks with the leaders of the shipbuilding and engineering 
unions last week, Sir Robert Gould, the chief industrial com- 
missioner at the Ministry of Labour, met the engineering 
employers on Thursday. In a statement issued afterwards 
the employers repeated their contention that in the present 
state of its markets, the engineering industry could not afford 
any extra burden on its costs ; but they said they would be 
willing to submit the matter to arbitration. At their con- 
ference in York last week the unions rejected arbitration— 
but no doubt they will reconsider it. The shipbuilding 
employers ‘are to meet Sir Robert on Tuesday—a separate 
meeting because, according to an official statement after last 
week’s meeting, “although the decision to impose a ban on 
evertime and restrict piecework was directed against the 
employers in both industries, in fact the problems-of the 
two industries are distinct and will need to be discussed 


-separately.” 


The difficulties of finding a basis for settlement have been 
increased by the rash statements of the embattled principals 
before the Ministry of Labour intervened. Both_sides took 
up an extreme attitude—the unions in pressing for such an 
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excessive increase and the employers in refusing to offer 
any increase at all. While through the working of sliding 
scale agreements, wages boards, the arbitration tribunal a: 
the industrial court, wages in several other industries 2; 
being raised to meet the higher cost of living, it is unrealis; - 
to expect that such a powerful group as the engineers a» | 
shipbuilders should receive nothing. If the employers h.J 
made an offer they might well have got off more lightly th. 
they would do by arbitration. 

It is true that on the supposition that a dispute w'\| 
eventually go to arbitration an extreme attitude is sometim.; 
of advantage to both sides. The tribunals so often “sp: 
the difference” that it may pay the unions to ask .; 
much and the employers to offer as little as possible. Bi: 
in this dispute over engineering and shipbuilding wages, bot) 
unions and employers have carried these tactics so far th:t 
they have stiffened each other’s resistance and made com- 
promise impossible without some loss of face to both. it 
will need all Sir Robert Gould’s skill to reach a settlement. 


* * « 


Mr Shinwell Goes Shrimping 


The metamorphosis of Mr Shinwell, from champion 
to assailant of the two-year period of national service, is 
remarkable. It may appear to be so obviously connected 
with his loss last year, and his hopes this year, of a seat 
on the executive committee of the Labour party, as to need 
no further explanation and merely to stimulate depressing 
reflections on public gullibility as assessed by a very shrewd 
politician. But the arguments adduced for his: volte-face 
have enough in common with the “ new strategic thinking,” 
which even in Mr Churchill’s hands has the convenience of 
lessening the economic burden of defence, to deserve rather 
closer examination than might be due to a mere political 
manceuvre. In sum, the arguments are that the threat of 
war has receded since the two-year period was instituted, 
that the aim of building a large trained reserve has been 
amply achieved, and that time spent in the services after 
training is largely wasted. 

The diminution in the threat ‘of war, even if it is real, 
must surely be attributed in part to precisely that evidence 
of a firm will to resist which the lengthened period of service 
provided. To this extent, reducing the period, just as the 
defence programme is in some respects. getting into {ull 
swing, would revive the threat. It would be short-sighted 
folly. The third argument deserves even less consideration. 
Waste of servicemen’s time may be evidence of faulty organi- 
sation ; it may also merely be part of that “ nine-tenths 
boredom” which characterises cold wars no less infallibly 
than it does hot ones... It is no more conclusive evidence 
of a superfluity of armed manpower than the spectacle of idle 
trucks on sidings is evidence that British Railways have ovc'- 
come the rolling-stock shortage. 

The real cause, however—and the answer to Mr Shinwe'!’s 
second and most serious argument—lies in the dual aim of 
the national service system. The aim of building up a larze 
trained reserve is certainly important, but it does not stand 
alone ; the other, and equally important, aim is to enabic 
Britain to meet current commitments, and to that aim the 
later months of service are supremely relevant, since it 1s 
only — those months that the serviceman is a fully 
trained and fully disposable soldier. The army is in fact 
already fully stretched, and it faces the prospect of some 
fall in strength even with national service continuing at the 
present span. To meet the jons assumed under Nato. 
in the Middle East; in the Far East and in South-East Av 
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parably more dislocation, loss and hardship in civilian life 
than the earlier freeing of the national servicemen would 
save. There is no sign that Mr Shinwell contemplates either 
of these alternatives. Yet the only alternative is a clear-cut 
breach of agreements for which he wholeheartedly shared 
the responsibility. On the past record, Mr Shinwell is 
entitled to enough respect to deserve an answer. But it is 
ard to avoid the conclusion that he is engaged in a political 
manceuvre that destroys his right to such consideration in 
future. 
* . . 


The Right Road Again ? 


The “ progress report ” on the Government’s first year, 
issued this week by the Conservative Central Office, gives 
at least a remarkable simulation of self-confidence. But its 
impressiveness perhaps depends too much, on the vigour of 
the titke—“ We Shall Win Through ”—and the lavishness 
of the production. The standard of the content is somewhat 
lower. . It is significant that the nearest thing to a novel 
point is the admission that Government spending is out- 
running the Budget estimates. Though the efforts to econo- 
mise are continually stressed, the resulting cut of £90 million 
in spending (other than for defence) is. neatly described as 
“the reduction as embodied in the Budget.” “There has 
since been unavoidable supplementary expenditure.” 


For the rest, the argument is on familiar lines. It 
rehearses the warnings about the crisis that Mr Churchill 
gave before the election, not the gayer promises of benefits 
that some Conservatives offered to the electors. It makes 
much of the improvement in the balance of payments and 
little of the circumstances, many of them probably temporary, 
on which the achievement rests. Under the general heading 
of “trade not aid,” the Commonwealth conference is to 
provide “a great opportunity,” but there is little attempt to 
define its value except for a reference to “ the whole system 
of Imperial Preference to which we attach so much impor- 
tance.” On the other hand, among all that is said about 
economic policy, housing—which does sq much to frustrate 
the efforts to cut Government spending in other directions— 
is ignored. On this field the attitude to “ sound money ” is 
the same as Dr Dalton made famous ; the achievement is 
boasted about in the section of the pamphlet on social policy, 
and the economic cost goes unreckoned. After all this, 
the pamphlet’s confidence that one year of Conservative 
government has already put Britain “back on the right road ” 
cannot encourage anything but concern. 


* * x 


Is ita Slump ? 


Those who are worried by the decline in Britain’s index 
of industrial production will find thought stimulated by the 
current Economic Bulletin of the Economic Commission for 
Europe. It reveals that there has been, between the first 
quarters. of 1951 and 1952, a fall in the index of industrial 
production of all west European countries with the exception 
of France and Germany. How have these two avoided a set- 
back? Could Britain have done likewise? It is certainly not 
the case that production has expanded in every branch of 
industry of these two countries. They, too, have suffered 
from the general fall in demand for textiles and for some of 
the lighter durable consumer goods such as footwear, furni- 
ture and household appliances. 


In France the general index is up because there have been 
more than compensatory increases in the output of capital 
goods from the engineering trades (partly for defence pur- 
poses) and of automobiles for the home market. During the 
first quarter of this year, the home market has taken 40 per 
cent more cars than in the same period last year. This was 
more than enough to offset the decline in exports of auto- 
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mobiles. In Germany the rise in the general index was due 
almost entirely to expanding production of steel and finished 
capital goods. It is interesting that this expansion was accom- 
panied by an appreciable decline in the building of houses. 
Presumably in Britain, too, total production could have been 
maintained if it had been possible té produce automobiles for 
the home market and if there had been no cut in the produc- 
tion of capital goods. This was not possible because of the 
steel shortage in the engineering industries, where produc- 
tion was held back by the inability of the British steel 
industry to adjust itself quickly enough to the fall in supplies 
of scrap from Germany. 


* 


The Bulletin also discusses the persistence of the dollar 
gap. During the first quarter of this year dollar imports con- 
tinued at a high level. For Europe they were 2§ per cent 
higher than a year ago, for the sterling area 90 per cent 
higher. This was allowed to happen at a time when American 
aid was being reduced and European exports to the dollar 
world were falling. Of all the European countries only the 
United Kingdom managed to increase its dollar exports by 
any significant amount. 


At no time have Western Europe’s efforts to live within its 
means included a sustained and effective attempt to cut down 
consumption of dollar imports. With the spectre of a slump 
before them, Europeans are now even less disposed to make 
the attempt. In every country there are people only too ready 
to attribute the decline in production and consumption to an 
excess of financial orthodoxy. These critics are unlikely to 
take as their model Western Germany, where inflation and 
balance of payments difficulties have been avoided by ensur- 
ing that both production and exports increase at a faster 
rate than home consumption. They will prefer the easy way 
taken by France—the way of inflation. 








ADVERTISING WISDOM «4464s 





Quality sells .. . slowly 


There are people who say that you don’t need to 
advertise a really good article.. They say that quality 
sells itself; and up to a point they're right. But quality 
by itself can be a slow salesman; by the time the world 
knows what an excellent product you are offering, you 
may have gone out of business. 


One of the basic principles of selling is that, in the 
long run, if a product is going to be advertised it has 
to be good. But another is that even if a product is 
good, it still has to be advertised. 

In fact, before you congratulate yourself because 
your product is selling very nicely on its quality, 
wouldn’t it be as well to ask how much better it would 
sell if you helped it with a little of the right sort of 
advertising ? 

Why not drop in and talk about it? We can show 
you some actual examples that will convince you. 


SAMSON CLARKS 


N CLARK & CO. LTD., teeorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
eae Shavdsion Street, London, W.1. : Telephone: MUSeum 3050 
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At M. Pinay’s Coat-tails 


If it is true that the extravagant profits sought by the 
peasant, the manufacturer and the middleman have been the 
chief forces menacing the French economy, then the franc 
should by now be out of danger. M. Pinay has refused to 
raise the price of wheat and, with an unusual flair for pub- 
licity, is waging all-out battle against price rings, cartels and 
monopolies, a battle worthy of the master trust buster, Teddy 
Roosevelt. Its climax is a decree fixing prices at the level of 
August 31st. 


In fact the real struggle is one that entirely lacks public 
appeal and is being fought out far from the microphones. 
Ii goes on around the issue of dear money and credit controls. 
For some time business interests have been pressing the 
French Government to reduce the discount rate and to 
liberalise credit policy. At this moment nothing could do 
more harm to M. Pinay’s anti-inflation policy, since the 
failure to control credit during the Korean boom is now seen 
to have been one of the prime causes of France’s present 
troubles, 


Last autumn, belatedly, the Bank of France raised the dis- 
count rate from 24 to 4 per cent. Presumably the increase 
was insufficiently supported by other credit controls, for it 
was not until April of this year that the volume of credit 
ceased to expand. Moreover, the investment credits in this 
year’s budget, frozen in order to balance accounts, seem to 
have become partially defrosted. The Economic Commission 
for Europe in its latest report notes that “ ways seem to have 
been found . . . to prevent the cuts in, and blocking of, credits 
from having any immediate effect on any major public in- 
vestment project... .” 

M. Pinay must be aware that platform appearances, exhor- 
tations and even price-fiximg decrees cannét by themselves 
dam the tide of inflation. They must be accompanied by 
energetic steps to drain off the floodwaters. Recently, how- 


- ever; there have been signs that both note circulation and 


bank credits are again beginning to rise. Is the French Gov- 
ernment weakening because it fears setting in motion a 
decline in employment that would be politically dangerous? 
This is difficult to believe since the volume of employment 
is now higher than at any time since the end of the war. It 
is more likely that the government may be giving way to the 
demands of the businessmen among its supporters that credit 
controls should be relaxed. If so, there is serious political as 
well as economic trouble ahead. 


* * * 


Berlin Calls on Bonn 


The visit this week to Bonn of a deputation from the 
People’s Chamber of Eastern Germany may start more than 
one lively hare. Its members have been selected to suggest 
that democratic parties with reassuring names survive under 
Herr Ulbricht’s regime ; but in fact Dr Ehlers, the president 
(or Speaker) of the Bundestag, will be receiving a carefully 
prepared Communist mission. As he is considered a likely 
successor to the Chancellorship, if anything happens to Dr 
Adenauer, his decision to do so without consulting Ministers 
is important and has been criticised from many quarters, 
including the Social-Democratic Party. It is probably sig- 
nificant that Dr Ehlers is a prominent Evangelical church- 
man ; for it is well known that Protestants are more inclined 
than Catholics to run risks with the Russians in order to 
regain the Protestant areas of the east. 


In both churches, of course, there are men who hope to 
learn from the Communist visitors what these risks might be. 
That is not to say they are interested in German unity at 
any price; but they are influenced by politicians and 
journalists who say the Russians cannot be expected to 
abandon their zone of Germany without the West paying 
seme price. Recognition of the Oder-Neisse line in return 
for a Russian withdrawal is one favourite rumour. 
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It has also been suggested that the Russians migh: }. 
interested in a limitation of German commitments to th: 
European alliance—in other words the abandonment «0: 
the European Defence Community and rearmament. 8. 
the suggestion gets no organised backing among German 
and no support from the western governments. Its sponsor. 
therefore feel discouraged, and are heard to say that th. 
French—except for M. Schuman and his circle—wan: 
neither the EDC nor German unity, that the Americans ar 
interested only in German divisions, and that the British ar. 
quite ready to see nearly twenty million Germans submerge: 
in another Sovietised state. 


. a ” 


M. Sch andes Chances 


The future of the European Defence Community is, 0! 
course, still in doubt ; although the giant strides that M. 
Schuman and Dr Adenauer ‘are taking towards European 
federation may strengthen its chances of ratification. Indeed. 
Dr Adenauer seems likely to get the agreement of the 
Bundestag next month ; but the same cannot be said of the 
French Assembly. Whatever may be thought of suggestion: 
that M. Schuman’s position is weakening, the future of 
M. Pinay’s government is clearly, for domestic reasons. 
most uncertain. If it should fall, it is doubtful whether any 
man could be found ready to go as fast and as far as 
M. Schuman has gone—with great courage and skill— 
towards reconciliation with Germany. 


This is a situation that Soviet diplomacy is bound to 
exploit, if it has not already started doing so. The last 
Soviet Note about Germany was baited to appeal to-waverer: 
in France and elsewhere, with its blatant suggestion thai 
the arming, sealing off and Sovietisation of Eastern Germany 
might yet be reversed if a-four-power conference could 
agree on a peace treaty over the heads of the Germans. 


The western reply to that Note will doubtless counter those 
tactics ; and its effect will be strengthened by the knowledge 
that Dr Adenauer has again been consulted about its content: 
and that members of Nato have also had a chance to expres: 
their views. It is worth noting, incidentally, that this is the 
first time that Nato has been f associated with an 
act of policy towards the Soviet Union. It should be the 
precedent for regular consultation within the Atlantic Com- 
munity on major matters of foreign policy. 


* * os 


: Sweden at the Polls 


A strengthening of the government—a coalition 
between Social Democrats and Agrarians—is the most 
probable result of the Swedish general elections tomorrow. 
The Socialists at present have 112. of the 230 seats in the 
Second Chamber and are allied with the Agrarians (30 seat: 
to provide a majority. It is a foregone conclusion that the 
Communists, after the recent spy trials and Russian action: 
in the Baltic, will, in spite of their somewhat comic attempt: 
to pose as patriots, lose most of their eight seats: These wil! 
go to the Socialists ; and the question is whether there wil! 
be a corresponding loss of Socialist seats on their right wing. 
either to the Liberals (Folkpartiet) or to the Conservatives 
(Hogeron). The Liberals, with $7 seats, are now the second 
largest party in the Second ; but most observers 
expect them to lose one or two seats. This is partly because 
there has been a certain disillusionment with the Liberals 
since the previous elections in .1948, partly because the new 
Conservative leader is proving unexpectedly effective. 


With a gain of four seats, which they are pretty certain 


C 
to get, the Social Democrats would once more be in a0 
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solute majority. Even so, it is generally believed that they 
would still share office with the Agrarians, at least until the 
jing annual negotiations on wages were concluded. 


(he election, as usual in Sweden, has been fought almost 
eniirely om domestic issues, The recent attacks on the 
5 cialist Foreign Minister, Hr Undén, are a personal, not a 
litical, matter, and do not imply any significant increase in 
opposition to the- country’s “ neutral” foreign policy: It is 
worth noting, however, that as early as June the Socialists 
started attacking the Communists as tools of a foreign power. 
[In June also, at their party conference, it became clear that 
the preservation of Socialism as it is, rather than the intensifi- 
-ai.on of radical measures, would be the Socialists’ aim. The 
Communist suicide has freed the Socialists from the need to 

;npete with them, so that a more moderate policy may 
also gain votes from the left wing of the opposition. But the 
Social Democrats’ trump card is the fact that, while they have 
been in office, the lot of most Swedes has greatly improved, 
and this, rightly Or wrongly, is identified with the govern- 
ment’s policies, 





* * * 


Dearer Food 


The cost of living index fell a point in August for the 
first time for two years—mainly because apples and 
potatoes were cheaper. But the net rise in the index this 
year, from 132 im January to 137 in August (June 1947= 
100), was due almost entirely to the higher cost of food ; 
ther items in. the index increased by less than 1 per cent. 
And dearer food prices may well raise the index by another 
point or so in October, with the second instalment of sub- 
sidy cuts—delayed until higher family allowances and bene- 
tits were all in force. This adds another 4d. to the weekly 
cost of one person’s rations ; with the earlier cuts the total 
extra cost per week is now Is. 4$d., compared with Is. 6d. 
forecast by the Chancellor at the time of the Budget. The 
reason Why it is less than he forecast is, presumably, that 
tood rations are lower than was expected—especially, 
verhaps, for eggs; but it is enough to bring the food subsidies 
down by £160 million to the annuat rate of £250 million 
it which the Budget aimed. The actual expenditure for the 
financial year—as opposed to the rate at which the sub- 
idies will rum in. the last five months of it—will be 
{310 million, 


The subsidy cuts will not cause the last rise in food prices 


cause higher prices have just been agreed for several — 
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imported foods. The Ministry of Food is to pay 1s. 3d. 
per lb. more for Australian lamb—the beef price has yet 
(o be agreed—and an average of 12} per cent more to New 


Zealand ; / ina is asking for a large increase ; Australia, 
New Zestaall gat Doamars are to get 7+ per cent more for 








their butter. But bacon at least is cheaper. In the nego- 
tiations just concluded with Denmark a price of 252s. 6d. 
per cwt. was agreed, compared with 262s. $d. last year. 
The increase in home supplies, besides improving Britain's | 
bargaining strength, has made it possible to allow, from 
October 5th, the sale of cooked gammon off the ration. 
Its controlled price of 8s. a fb. will cut into the profits that 
have been made on tinned ham, sold to the public at 12s. 
Indeed, if it is removed from the tin it will have to be-sold 
at not more than 8s. 


This, however, is a small point. In general, food cannot 
be expected to become cheaper. A few extra pence on the 
weekly food bill do not, however, herald still larger wage 
claims ; the unions have allowed for them with a vengeance. 
Indeed, one might almost conclude that for every rise in 
the weekly food bill they want to be compensated many times 
over. E 


*® * a 


Unrest in Kenya 


It may be as easy to belittle the importance of the 
present outbreaks of crime in Kenya as it Is to exaggerate 
them. The imposition of the curfew, a demonstration of 
force by the Kenya Regiment and the summoning of an 
emergency meeting of the Legislative Council have encour- 
aged fears that the colony may be becoming another Malaya, 
as do also the reports of intimidation of Africans and their 
reluctance to give the police information about the criminals. 


The crime wave is, in fact, largely the work of the Mau 
Mau secret society, an organisation which is virulently anti- 
European and pledged to achieve the eviction from Kenya 
of all races other than the African. Yet membership of the 
society is virtually confined to the Kikuyu tribe, which, 
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Overcoats 


We have an excellent stock of ready-to-wear overcoats 
in a wide range of styles, materials and patterns. 


MOSS BROS 
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THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Junction of Garrick and Bedford Streets, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477 
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The instinct warns of the split-second when the corner of the net will be 
unguarded. Off spring-heels the body becomes a balanced jack-in-the- 
box. The head twists. The forehead flicks the bullet-swift ball away at 


the perfect acute angle. It all adds up to two points for the home side, 


LEAGUE PLAY 


iis The companies of az1 are a league formation. They are a strong 
and lively group. Their young industry has risen rapidly into the ranks 


of the traditional giants, Sharing their knowledge, 





their experience and their resources, the companies of 


Associated Electrical Industries put forth co-ordinated effort for the common good, 
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These ore the companies of AE! 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd 


The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd 
The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd it all adds up to 

Ferguson Pailin Ltd 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 

international Refrigerator Co Ltd 


ee Associated Electrical Industries 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd 





Sunvic Controls Ltd 
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though the largest tribe in Kenya, only comprises one-fifth 
of all the colony’s “Africans, and most of the tribe is loyal 
and law-abiding. One of the two members of the Kenya 
Government who have arrived in London to discuss measures 
to restore law and order with the Colonial Secretary has said 
that the activities of the Mau Mau have been greatly 
ex iggerated, 


What is important is that the agitators have genuine 
discontent to work on. For many years the Kenya Govern- 
ment has been confronted with the problem of an increasing 
Atvican population trying to obtain a living from an eroding 
soil. For years it has been trying to solye it by patiently 
persuading the African to adopt modern farming methods 
and take steps to prevent soil erosion—with a considerable 
measure of success. Neither problem nor solution is peculiar 
to Kenya. But there the Africans are made to feel more 
deeply about it by the existence of the White Highlands, 
farmed by Europeans and containing some of the richest 
land in the colony. As Mr Griffiths said in the colonial 
debate last July, here are all the makings of “an explosive 
racial situation "Europeans each farming 2,000 acres. sur- 
rounded by Africans for whom the land available per person 
is steadily getting less. Neither he nor anyone else could 
see a Clear way out. But sporadic outbursts of crime are 
always likely to recur so long as the Africans’ land hunger 
is unappeased. Mr Lyttelton stated in the same debate that 
a “ far-reaching inquiry ” into the land problem was urgently 
called for. The present unrest should stimulate him to 
hurry it up. 

- * * 
Nato Rides the Waves 


Of all the autumn manceuvres now in swing in various 
parts of Europe, none has caught the public imagination as 
much as the naval exercise in Norwegian and Danish waters 
in which ships and aircraft from eight Nato nations are 
taking part. Commentators have had to go back to the Battle 
of Jutland to find a parallel for Exercise Mainbrace, involving 
nearly 200 ships. But it is not a rehearsal for unlikely new 
battles ; the main emphasis is on the role of naval and air 
forces in support of troops resisting invasion on land. It 
provides a stiff test of co-ordination between all arms, includ- 
ing wholly amphibious operations. Even more important is 
the testing of co-operation between the eight participating 
countries; for although much has already been done to stan- 
dardise both equipment and procedures in Nato, only full- 
scale operations of this kind can reveal what weaknesses 
remain. 

In addition to practising international liaison from ship-to- 
ship and from ship-to-air levels, Mainbrace will test, on an 
unprecedented scale, the practical working of the higher 
Nato command structures. The principal standing commands 
nvolved are shown in the accompanying diagram. 


Atlantic Command 
Supreme Allied Commander 
(SACLANT) 

(Adm. McCormick—US) 
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Commander-in-Chief, Fastern Atlantic 
(Adm. Sir George Creasy—U K) 
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Commander-in-Chief, Air, 
‘ Eastern Atlantic 
(Air Marshal Sir Alick Stevens 
—UK) 


Commander, Northern Sub-Area 
(Rear Adm. Crombie—U K) 


Commander, Allied Land Forces, 


Air Commander, 
Northern Sub-Area 
(A. V. M. Lydford—UK) 
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Thus, for the. first time, the newly organised Atlantic 
Command of Nato is joining its European counterpart in a 
large-scale operation, for duration of which Admiral 
Brind has been entrusted by both supreme commanders with 
overall authority, The fact that an exercise of these propor- 
tions could be mounted at all is an i ive reflection of the 
growth of Nato’s defensive power during the past eighteen 
months ; but it is to be hoped that the time is not off 
when troops can be got to Norway and Denmark in fast 
transport aircraft. 


+ Re: ® 


The Mouth of the Baltic 


A writer in the Moscow paper Red Star this week 
declared that everything about Exercise Mainbrace was 
aggressive, even its name. But its purely defensive character 
is apparent. It does not even envisage opposed landings, 
although these would be a legitimate part of any defensive 

lan which assumed that Allied territory might be overrun 

y an early enemy offensive. Precautions have been taken 
to ensure that the modest part of the operation which involved 
entry into the Baltic should give the Russians no grounds for 
claiming provocation, No American ships will enter the 
Baltic, and the light British forces which have done so were 
under Danish command. — All ships kept at a distance of 
fifteen miles from all Baltic coasts except the Danish, and 
the exercise area extends no further than thirty miles east of 
the Danish island of Bornholm. “Soviet press claims that its 
inclusion in the exercise was “ provocative” have been firmly 
rejected by the Danes, who justly point out that the island 
is part of the national territory. 


Denmark, indeed, has shown in recent weeks a praise- 
worthy steadiness in the face of violent Communist propa- 
ganda attacks on the proposal to make bases available to 
Allied air forces. Taking their cue from a Pravda article 
in which this proposal was denounced as “ aggressive and 
provocative,” and which warned the Danish government 
that it would be held responsible for the consequences, the 
Danish Communists have built up a campaign which cul- 
minated last week in a demand for a special meeting of 
parliament. The Radical-Liberal opposition, while more 
moderate in its tone, has also demanded full parliamentary 
consideration of the question. The Prime Minister, 
Hr Eriksen, and his Foreign Minister, Hr Kraft—who has 
just assumed the chairmanship of the Atlantic Council— 
have handled the situation discreetly and firmly, reaffirming 
their loyalty to parliamentary decisions but making clear their 
belief that Denmark needs to play a full part in Nato if it 
is to secure full protection. 1 the evidence indicates that 
the first-hand sight of western power provided by Mainbrace 
is further stiffening Danish resolution. 


European Command 
Supreme Allied Commander 
(SACEUR) 

(Gen. Ridgway—US) 
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Commander-in-Chief, Northera Europe 
(Adm. Sir Patrick Brind—U K) 








Commander, Allied Air Forces, 
Northern Europe — 
(Maj.-Gen. Carter——US) 


Commander, Allied Land Forces, 


Norway Denmark 
(Lt.-Gen. Von Tangen Hansieen, (Lt.-Gen. Moeller, 
—Norway) —Denmark) 
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Is Greece in the Middle East ? 


How well-founded is the request of the Greeks, made 
last week in Athens, to join the Middle East Defence Organi- 
sation ? Clearly, they can claim vital interests in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, for they live there. Further, their ownership 
of the Dodecanese, the size of their merchant colony in 
Egypt, and the part which their navy, in particular, 
played in the war all reinforce their case as staunch allies. 
Yet Greece is'a poor country, and is already stretched to the 
limit by the burdens inherent in its membership of Nato. 
To assume commitments that might range as far east as the 
Persian Gulf and» Pakistan ‘would be™beyond its means. 
Greece, unlike the rest of Europe, is still costing the United 
States nearly as much in military and economic subsidies 
as it did in 1948 ; additional subsidies would probably be 
needed were it to fulfil its ambition in anything but name. 


This desire to extend Greek commitments eastward was 
not heard of when western defence planning was based on 
expectations of the British staying on for some years in the 
Suez Canal Zone. It took “shape last month when 
a British memorandum to the seven powers at present spon- 
soring Middle East defence suggested that, pending better 
news from Egypt, a planning organisation might be set up 
in Cyprus. The Greek claim to the island is well known ; 
it would get a fillip if Greek generals visiting a headquarters 
guarded by British sentries were received with popular 
shouts of enosis. To achieve this, the Greek Treasury and 
War Office seem prepared to bite off far more than they can 
chew and to cock a furtive snook at this country. 





A Literary Event | 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Negro Life in the Slave States of 
America. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Some books may be said to be events, and this is one. 
They come opportunely on the world, like a promised 
revelation, and are believed in as soon aS read. . . We 
may quote as an instance of such books as we mean 
Malthus’s “ Essay on Population,” which had no charms for 
the multitude, but which came at a time when the world 
was seeking, almost distracted with doubts, and was at 
once received by many leaders of the nation as a revelation 
of a great truth, if it found, as all such books do, many 
opponents and cavillers. . Mrs. Stowe’s book, like 
that of Malthus’s, supplies a great public want, or touches 
a chord of universal sympathy ; it serves a great purpose, 
and leads forward a great crusade against an acknowledged 
wrong. As she says more than once, there is an upheaving 
of the masses, a desire for liberty, a yearning for freedom, 
a growing hatred against oppression, an indignation ready 
to break forth against wrong throughout society, and of 
that universal sentiment, Mrs. Stowe’s book is an expres- 
sion. . . . The book makes us acquainted, too, with the 
domestic manners of the Americans, and we are struck at 
every page, whether we read of the little woolly heads 
rolling on the floor round aunts Dinah and Chloe, or of 
the Mas’r Georges and Miss Evas who play about the 
verandahs and in tke parlours, with the freedom which 
children enjoy in the States. Neither slaves nor free are 
found to be an incumbrance ; they are all easily raised, 
they are not sources of painful anxiety like children in 
crowded Europe and like children in savage life, and they 
seem to be loved more, tolerated more, found much less 
in the way, and are probably happier, on the whole, than 
children in Europe. . . . From the general freedom and 
well-being of the children in the United States the genera- 
tions of men should grow up improved, not perhaps in 
the sense of us old Europeans—but improved in that 
manner, whatever it may be, which Nature is preparing 
for the future of mankind. 


The Economist 


September 18, 1852 
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«“ Neutralism ” in Asia 


The British may not particularly like the fact that the 
newly independent nations of Asia tend to seck neutrality in 
the division between the Communist powers and the free 
world, but they can nevertheless understand the point of 
view. It is. only in the last decade that direct European 
rule has been withdrawn from large areas of Asia and the 
memory of the old So is still strong enough to blind 
their peoples to the danger of the new Soviet variety. “A 
plague on both your houses” may not be a constructive 
approach, but there are clear historical reasons for it. 

To Americans, on the other hand, it is bewildering. The 
United States has a long record of vocal anti-imperialism. 
and such states as Indonesia undoubtedly owe their indepen- 
dence in some measure directly to American support. How 
then, they say, can Asia refuse to take sides? The fight 
against Communism is the fight for freedom. How can 
people be neutral in such a crusade ? 

This reaction has undoubtedly been made more bitter by 
the debacle in China. Communist propaganda battened 
on the American assistance given to Chiang Kai-shek, and 
branded the Americans throughout Asia as “ imperialist 
interventionists.” In a mood of combined disillusion and 
irritation, Congress wrote into the Mutual Security legislation 
clauses laying it down that nations receiving aid should 
actively contribute to the defence Of the free world. These 
clauses, applied in Indonesia, brought down the government. 

Now, however, there is some indication of a more flexible 
American approach. Mr George Allison, Assistant Secretary 
of State, dealing with the Far East, has warned Americans 
to expect “neutralism” in Asia, but also to recognise that 
the new states are ready to preserve their independence at 
all costs. The advice is wise. Nations determined to preserve 
their independence are already on the side of the free world. 

* * * 


Aluminium School 


At Coventry a new type of school has been erected with 
less than half the number of building man-hours needed for 
a comparable school. of traditional construction. It is the 
first school to be designed by the Ministry of Education in 
collaboration with a local authority, and is built from 
standardised prefabricated components. _The manufacturers 
are the Bristol Aeroplane Company, who have turned over 
to schools the resources they once used to make the 
aluminium temporary house. But their aluminium unit con- 
struction for schools is not temporary, and the components 
can be assembled in a great variety of ways. 

It is to be hoped that local authorities will not prove 
irrevocably wedded to traditional construction, for the new 
project has several advantages. One is that it is a good 
proposition for export—about three-quarters of the presen! 
output is exported. Another is that its use of steel is 
negligible. A third is that its cost is within the Ministry's 
limit of £140 per place, and although greater than that of 
the average traditional school, is no more expensive than 
one of comparable quality. It should appeal to those local 
authorities who find that their school building is held up 
because local housing is taking more than its fair share of 
bricks and bricklayers. | 

The principal problem of local authorities remains 
unsolved, however. It is that they can plan only from year 
to year, within the limits of one year’s capital investment 
programme and one year’s allocation of steel. Plans have 
to be made now for schools that will be under construction 
in 1954; and if conditions are suddenly changed monthis 
of work by designers and planners can be entirely wasted. 
The Ministry of Education gives as long a notice as it can 
by announcing programmes for one year with a provisional 
or “reserve” list for half the following year. But the only 
satisfactory answer for the local authorities is that they 


should know how much school building they can do for 
two or three years ahead. 
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to Paris 
£9°15°0 by night 
£11°14-0 by day 


These new return fares take effect on October 1st. They are 
ivailable for services leaving London throughout the day, from 
early morning to late evening. (There is also a cheap single fare 
at £6.10.0.) Light refreshments (coffee and biscuits) are included 
in the fare. Drinks and cigarettes are duty free. The new fares repre- ; ee seen Sart 
sent a real advance in popular-priced air travel. For full details and U It f » AW 
bookings please apply to your Travel Agent, or BEA, Dorland ¢s Bn 
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Painted 1926 - 
repainted IQSI 





The brick and stucco of the Chadacre Agricultural Institute were painted with white lead in 1926. For a quarter of a 
century it was not touched. Then, last winter, the accumulated dirt was washed off before repainting — and that was 
all that was needed to be done: the original paint had worn thin, of course, but the film was smooth and unbroken ; 
it formed-a perfect foundation for the three coats of white lead. Although we do not pretend that 25 years between 
paintings usually gives the most economical maintenance, this building is a very good example WHITE 
of what we mean when we say white lead paint lasts. | LE AD 
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up... UP... UP 
go Reader’s Digest 
sales — 


800,000 
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100000 





—so advertisers get 
bonus circulation free 


Pp FROM 300,000 circulation in 1949 to a guaranteed 
700,000 monthly average this year — and Reader's Digest 
sales are still shooting up! 

Our advertisers gain handsomely from this rapid rise. 1!) 
autumn, for instance, they are getting about 100,000 circulation 
per month free. 

Indeed, each year since The Reader's Digest accepted l- 
vertising, they have had a substantial bonus of circulation — for 
the page rate is based on a conservative guaranteed sale w/i/: 
has always been exceeded. 


The Reader's Digest is a magazine for the family, skilfu''y 
edited to carry your message to both men and women. It is re. 
at home by 90 per cent of its readers, and more thoroughly th. 
most magazines. ye 

Rates are low for black-and-white and (especially) |: 
colour advertising, and space should be reserved early. 27 0\«'- 
seas editions are also available. 


| ; . 
The Reader’s Digest 
ADVERTISEMENT DIRECTOR 
- 1 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.!. 
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Letters to the: Editor 


Thriftless Britain 


Sir,—It is an arguable point whether 
“ ,dditions to tax reserves” should be 
treated as part of private or of public 
saving. But the contention of your lead- 
ing article this week is that they are 
neither—which is surely taking an un- 
necessarily gloomy view of things. It is 
true, of course, that “additions to tax 
reserves ” appear aS an item only when 
the taxes Chargeable on a year’s income 
exceed the taxes actually paid in the 
year. But this does not mean that the 
disappearance of this excess would 
automatically cause this particular source 
of saving to disappear—it would only 
mean that it would become converted 
into a cortespondingly larger budget 
surplus. Hence, taking private and 
public savings together, this item should 
certainly not be excluded from 
“ savings.” 

Actually, the national savings of each 
year can be derived from table 31 of the 
new national income estimates, by add- 
ing net overseas investment (or deduct- 
ing disinvestment) to domestic capital 
formation ; adjusting the former item for 
grants, etc., received from abroad (as 
shown in Table 7) and adjusting the 
latter for stock appreciation (as shown 
in Table 1 et al). With these adjust- 
ments gross national savings (public and 
private) appear as £1,541 million, £1,640 
million, £1,746 million and - £1,707 
million in each of the four years 1948 to 
1951, Or 14.9, 14.9, 1§.1 and 14.0 per cent 
respectively of the gross national pro- 
duct. Net national savings (after deduct- 
ing depreciation prowisions) appear as 
£971 million, £932 million, £964 million 
and £876 million in the same years. 
The difference in the trend shown in the 
two sets of figures is due to the rapid 
increase in depreciation provisions (from 
£570 million in, 1948 to £870 million in 
1951) which in turn partly reflects the 
increasifig amounts paid in respect of 
initial allowances. If initial allowances 
are excluded from depreciation (as they 
should be) net savings appear as 10.8, 
10.8, 10.9 and 9.6 per cent of the net 


national income (= gross national pro- - 


duct minus depreciation) in the years 
1948 to 1951. Thus on either showing, 
savings were a steady or slightly rising 
Proportion of the national income or 
product until ros1, but suffered an 
appreciable reduction in that year. 


_ It is interesting, however, to inquire 
into the causes of that reduction a little 
more closely. The estimates of real 
national expenditure given on page 13 of 
the new publication show that the 
increase in personal and in the public 
authorities’ cOhsumption (thus including 
defence) amounted to less than half of 
the increase in domestic output both in 
1950 and 195%. Hence as far as the 
balance between domestic production 
and consumption is concerned, national 
savings should have shown an increase’ in 
1951—both im real terms, and as a 
percentage of output—and not a reduc- 


tion. However}the deterioration in the 
terms of trade in that year, combined 
with the large reduction in nef income 
received from abroad meant that, for 
the first time for a number of years, the 
national income in real terms showed 
an appreciable fall. On the basis of the 
new national income estimates, the effect 
of the change in the terms Of trade 
between 1950 and 1951 can be put at 
some {£330 million. in terms of 1950 
factor cost, and the reduction in net 
income from abroad (due, I presume, to 
Persian oil and the interest payments 
on the American and Canadian loans) 
at £130 million. The-two factors com- 
bined thus caused a reduction of £460 
million in terms of 1950 output prices 
while the increase in domestic output 
was only £203 million. Hence the real 
national product in 1951 was some £260 
million lower than in the previous year. 
A similar calculation for 1949 indicates 
a rise in real income by £330 million 
and for 1950 a rise of £170 million (all 
measured in 1950 output prices). There 
can be little doubt that the fall in real 
national savings in 1951 was.due to the 
sudden fall in real income—in contrast 
to the*trend in earlier years—rather than 
to any new factor operating in the 
domestic field; although the large in- 
crease in the volume of stocks carried in 
that_year (partly the result of speculative 
influences) has made the adverse changes 


‘in the terms of trade and in foreign 


income more spectacular in their effect 
on the balance of payments. 


In all this I do not differ from your 
contention that in relatio# to long-run 
requirements, the level of saving in post- 
war Britain (though nothing like as low 
as the 2 per cent of income suggested in 
your article) has been too low. But 
your leading article also gave the im- 
pression that in addition to being low, 
savings were steadily diminishing in 
recent years, so that the aggravation in 
Britain’s economic position could be 
directly attributed to internal causes. 
This was not, in fact, the case-—Yours 
faithfully, NICHOLAS KALDOR 


King’s College, Cambridge 


[We did not deny that “taxation 
reserves” were properly available for in- 
vestment in the year in which they arise. 
Our contention was that something that 
might be non-recurrent should not be 
treated as a reliable constituent of the per- 
manent level of national savings. We can- 
not find anything in our article to justify 
the “impression” to which Mr Kaldor 
refers in his last sentence. Savings in 1951 
were below the average of recent years, 
but we nowhere said or implied that there 
had been a continuous fall. We should 
rather say that, throughout the postwar 
period, they have been steadily too low. 
Ir has never been our contention that “ the 
aggravation in Britain’s economic position 
could be completely attributed-to internal 
causes,” or that the effect of the shift in the 
terms of trade could be ignored. Our view 
has been that not nearly enough was done 
internally to adjust the economy to the 
changing impact of external forces.— 
EpDIToR. 


Britain Puzzles Canada 


Sir,—In your issue dated September 
13th, your Ottawa correspondent pointed 
out that Britain was being slow in pro- 
moting sales of defence equipment in 
Canada, and that some. 
Government department was actually 
hindering. May I, as one who has had 
some experience in trying to sell defence 
equipment to Canada point out some of 
the difficulties which arise ? Canadian 
defence departments may desire to place 
business with this country, but they give 
as their reason for not doing so the un- 
certainty of. being able to get spares in 
the future. They are encouraged in this 
attitude by vigorous American salesman- 
ship from across the border. 


This objection is lessened if the British 
firm has a manufacturing subsidiary in 
Canada, but there is a good reason 
making it hard for new Canadian subsi- 
diaries of British firms to expand-and 
prosper. For some reason which is not 
clear to those of us used to defence con- 
tracts in the United Kingdom, the 


Canadian Government does not pay any 


progress payments. A new firm must 
be necessarily short of liquid assets and 
unable to carry the load of perhaps a 
million dollars’ worth of work in pro- 
gress whilst it is producing and deliver- 
ing rearmament orders. It is natural 
that the Canadian banks cannot advance 
sums Of this order whilst firms are in 
their early stages of development and 
whilst they are manufacturing specialised 
equipment for which there is only one 
customer. If the Canadian Government 
really. wants to-encourage the develop- 
ment of British firms with British en- 
gineers im its own territory, then it 
should provide progress payments forth- 
with. - If it-insists ‘on continuing on pre- 
sent lines, then only the largest Canadian 
firms can finance the Government's 
business, and in most cases these firms 
are off-shoots of their American equiva- 
lents.—Yours faithfully, 
C.-T. Orr-Ewinc 
House of Commons 
® 


Sir—Your Ottawa correspondent, in 
the article published in your issue of 
September 13th, gives a most misleading 
picture of relations in the television field 
between the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and the BBC. 


He speaks of forceful Canadian re- 
quests for British programmes and this 
section of his despatch is printed under 
the heading “ Vain Appeals to the BBC.” 
There have been no such forceful 
requests and no vain appeals. At the 
recent Commionwealth Broadcasting 
Conference there were general Giscus- 
sions of a most friendly character with 
the representatives of the CBC about the 
provision of BBC television programmes 
to Canada. Early this month when the 
CBC was placed in a difficult position, 
shortly before the opening of its tele- 
vision service, by the breakdown of nego- 
tiations with United States television 
interests, the BBC offered what heip it 
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could in the way of the provision of 
available films. The CBC has, in fact, 
ordered two BBC films so far and it is 
hoped that other orders will follow. 


Your correspondent seems to make 
light of the difficulties connected with the 
recording of “live” television  pro- 
grammes including artistes. In point of 
fact such recordings, which are in any 
case very expensive, are at the moment 
completely out of the question owing to 
the opposition of the artistes’ unions to 
any form of recording of television pro- 
grammes. The BBC is opening nego- 
tiations with certain of these unions to 
see if any arrangement can be made 
which will allow for the provision of 
recorded television programmes to the 
CBC to assist them in their present diffi- 
culties. 


In taking this action the BBC is put- 
ting aside its misgivings about the pro- 
vision for overseas use of teélefilms or 
kinescopes, as recordings of “live” tele- 
vision programmes are known. At pre- 
sent such recordings are of variable tech- 
nical quality and often unsatisfactory, 
and the viewer is bound to notice a great 
difference between them and “live” 
programmes or ordinary films. In the 
case of Canada quality will be further 
impaired by the need to reduce any tele- 
films which may be provided from 
44 mm. to 16 mm. 


Finally, your correspondent states that 
the BBC is getting an appropriation of 
£250,000 to make half a dozen elaborate 
films for television. In fact the BBC has 
not received and does not know whether 
it ‘will ever receive, any such appropria- 
tion fer the production of television 
films. The sum of £250,000 is the esti- 
mate given recently by the BBC in evi- 
dence before the Select Committee on 
Estimates for the annual expenditure of 
an overseas television service. If the 
BBC ever receives such an appropriation 
it will not make “ half a dozen elaborate 
films” but a very large number of in- 
expensive films which would enable 
Canadian viewers, if the films were taken 
by the CBC, to see a regular flow of 
British productions week by ‘week.— 
Yours faithfully, 

HuGH CarLeton GREENE 
¢Assistant Controller) 

Overseas English Services, 

BBC, London, W.1 


“Liberation Not 
Containment ” 


Sir——The distinction drawn in your 
issue of August 3oth, between the 
Acheson policy of containment and the 
Dulles-Eisenhower attitude towards 
what you call “ Russia’s conquests,” 
seems to me to be too strong. 


Containment, as defined by Mr 
Acheson, is an effort to make “ negotia- 
tien frem strength” possible. But, as 
you have noted yourself some time ago, 
ome must know what to negotiate for 
once strength is achieved and the balance 
of pewer is restored. Mr Acheson has 
faced this problem too. In one of his 
great policy speeches he outlined the 
points at issue berween the Soviet Union 
and the West; he gave as one of them 
the Soviet military and police control 


over the “ satellite area,” and expressed 
the hope that “ the progress of the free 
world ” may change Soviet conduct. 


It is now becoming more generally 
recognised that Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe is ene of-the basic causes 
of the cold war, and that the threat to 
Westerm Europe which the presence of 
Soviet armies on the Elbe presents must 
be eliminated before Europe can f 
secure again. Neither General Eisen- 
hower nor Mr Dulles calls for war to 
achieve this object, but they do realise 
that Russia’s power in Europe is not an 
eternal phenomenon, and they certainly 
do not intend to make it more’permanent 
by recognising its legitimacy, What, it 
seems to me, General Eisenhower was 
talking about when he said that “ the 
conscience of America can never know 
ease” was the Yalta agreement, con- 
cluded by a Democratic administration, 
which is now generally taken as having 
sold Eastern Europe over to the Soviets 
=~ is widely condemned in the United 

tates. 


For these reasons, there is no. contra- 
diction between the containment policy, 
which is now accepted in the West, and 
the policy proposed by General Eisen- 
hower and Mr Dulles. But neither the 
word “containment” nor “ liberation ” 
does justice to the policies it is supposed 
to stand for. ‘While the withdrawal of 
Soviet power from Eastern Europé must 
be one of the jong-term aims of contain- 
ment, “liberation,” though a catching 


phrase, seems to exaggerate the length 


to which even General Eisenhower and 
Mr Dulles are prepared to go to achieve 
Soviet withdrawal. 


Since you yourself do not wish “ to 
accept or condone Russia’s conquests ” 
—which must mean that you, too, stand 
for the repudiation of the Yalta agree- 
ments, and that you, too, are willing to 
risk provoking Soviet hostility on this 
account—and since you do not want the 
lessening of contact with the “ enslaved,” 
by radio or by “ any other means,” there 
are really no grounds on which you can 
justly criticise General Eisenhower.— 
Yours faithfully, 


London, W.11 J. A. Mopesx1 


The Right To Work 


Sir,—Your article of September 6th 
and its conclusions are hardly warranted 
by the facts you are able to give. The 
closed shop is not widespread and I 
know of no case similar to Abbott v. 
Sullivan. This one is, of course, disturb- 
ing. Before it can be registered a union 
must have its rules approved by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. May not 
some safeguard be injected here ? 


You at least mention thé professions, 
where the closed shop is much more 
widespread and effective than in the 
unions. Very few professional organisa- 
tions, however, are regulated by statute 
as is the Law Society ; and the difficulty 
of establishing appeals machinery unin- 
fluenced by the official attitude is not 
confined to trade unions. In the newer 
professions, all of whose members are 
not yet in the appropriate associations, 
some freedom of choice and movement 
still exist. But under the pretext of rais- 
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ing standards (in itself a commendat\ 
and perhaps ty obj 


tive) entry i: 


becoming increasingly restricted 


While conscious self-criticism—a pr 
duct of intellectualism and a concomi- 
tant to doctrine—does not come natur- 
ally to trade union leaders, are you real. 
Sag in writing of the sacred cow ° 

Transport and General Worker. 
Union apparently gave every facility fo. 
Dr. Goldstein’s researches, and M: 
Deakin even contributed a foreword 1. 
a book very critical of his union —You:- 


faithfully, 
GEORGE SPRINGALL 
Shortlands, Kent. 


Export Markets for Cars 

Sir,—* Colonial Civil Servant,” in hi: 
letter about British cars published o: 
August 23rd takes a great deal on him 
self when he extends his complaint 1 
“other colonies.’ While no one wil! 
claim that everything to do with th: 
British motor trade is beyond reproac) 
in Malaya, British cars have establishe:: 
here an exéellent reputation for reli- 
ability and value for money and in 
general the servicing arrangements have 
been the best possible taking inic 
account the size and quality of the loca’ 
firms dealing in cars. 

Nor is it true that British cars can 
be sold only while American cars are 
exchided by a shortage of dollars. Ai 
the present time in Singapore there ar: 
several hundred American cars which 
have been in stock fer months which 
are almost unsaléable. The more eco- 


‘nomical British cars continue to sell likc 


the proverbial cakes, which although no: 
so hot now as during the rubber boom 
in 19§1 are still decidedly warm—Y our: 
faithfully, 
. K. EL Mackenzie 
United Kingdom Trade 
Commissioner 


Singapore 


Spare Parts and Service 


Sir,—In the letter published in you! 
issue of August 23rd, Mr T. WS*Staniecr 
states that the oil companies are largely 
responsible for their spare parts troub!< 
by insisting on placing all their orde:s 
in London. As far as this company :: 
concerned, this is far from the case, and 
we have continually urged on manu!a - 
turers the necessity for setting vp 
adequate spare parts service overse>s 

In this connection a distinction must 
be- made between spare parts for aut 
motive vehicles, for which it is reason- 
able to ask for local spare parts servic<. 
and the many thousands of specialis«/ 
pieces of i t which are used in 
oilfields refineries, S ince these are 
usually far from large centres of popu’. - 
tion, it would be utterly unreasonable ‘0 
expect all the hundreds of manufactur: 's 
involved-to set up spare parts stocks 204 
“factory-trained service engineers” ©“ 
such locations. In most cases we he: 
to provide them ourselves.—Yours fai! !:- 


: a | L. H. J. Herscii 
London,EC.3 0 
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Books and Publications 


Boom and Slump in Strikes 
Strikes. By K. G. J. C. Knowles. Basil Blackwell. 


‘his detailed and valuable analysis of 
sickes in Britain breaks new ground. 
M: Knowles’s book begins with a study 
of the Changing background of strikes, 
pa:.cularly of the influences which, over 
th- past forty years, have made the trade 

ns less militant. The real turning 

: was the General Strike. With the 

iustion of funds and of morale, the 
ers of the Trades Union Congress 
willing to discuss ways in which 
could co-operate with the employers 
ert strikes, and although the result- 
proposal for a National Industrial 
suncil was rejected ‘by the employers, 
the effect of the Mond-Turner discus- 
sions on the outlook of the union leaders 

i; lasting. Other influences were also 
it work to make them less belligerent. 
ions which were. friendly ‘societies as 
‘| were unwilling to dissipate their 
funds in strike pay. The amalgamation 
§ smaller umions into larger ones 
lessened the sort of unanimity of pur- 
pose that is liable to lead to strike action. 
(he typical union leader became a pro- 

‘sional negotiator instead of a local fire- 

cater. The increasing organisation of 
-mployers also tended to remove a cause 
f strikes in so far as it led to the general 
»bservance of nationally agreed rates. 


Mr Knowles shows that as a result of 
ll this the number of days lost in strikes 
ias gradually fallen in the course of the 
past forty years. Strikes have become 
severe both in the number of workers 
nvolved and in duration; but he also 
makes the point that they have become 
re frequent because unofficial strikes 
have increased as the union leadership 
as become more remote from the rank 
ind file, 


Mr Knowles makes a valuable com- 
parison of the incidence of strikes with 
srious indicators of the trade cycle 
ind finds mo very close correspon- 
lence, Strikes, he points out, are 
nfluenced by many factors that have 
nothing to do with economics. On the 
hole it is the number of strikes, rather 
than their severity or duration, which 
‘MS Most sensitive to economic fluctua- 
‘ions ; and the correspondence is closest, 
is one would expect, with the level of 
inemployment—inversely. It is interest- 
ing to learn that there is little evidence 
at rising prices cause a strike wave ; 
‘he critical time, it appears, is the transi- 
in between boom and slump. 


A study of the seasonal frequency of 
rikes shows that for all industries taken 
gether, and in several of the main in- 
tustries, strikes reach a peak in May and 
ll in December. Mr Knowles thinks 
‘ie explanation is economic rather than 
imatc— ; 
due above all to the fact that a number 
of industries work more, or even. exclu- 
sively, during these seasons [spring and 
carly’ summet) which increase the 
prospects of a successful fight for the 


workers, 
Evidence on the causes of strikes is 


ma fo 
he 


339 pages, 42s, 


uncertain because. the immediate cause 
may not be the underlying cause. A 
mood of resentment, due to a sense of 
inferiority, boredom or fatigue, or dis- 
satisfaction with working conditions, 
may find its expression in a strike about 
wages or perhaps about something quite 
trivial. Bur accepting the Ministry of 
LaBour’s classification of causes of 
strikes at its face value, Mr Knowles 
finds that if the yearly numbers of 
workers striking for wage increases are 
compared with the number of workers 
actually receiving wage increases, the 
correspondence between the two curves 
is remarkable. But the number of 
strikers was only a fraction of the number 
who received wage increases, and the 
importance of strikes—as opposed to 
threatened strikes—as levers for higher 
wages is slightly declining. 


Strikes are taking place less and less 
on basic questions of wages and hours, 
and more on apparently minor questions 
of working arrangements. 


Other interesting and important facts 
are brought to light by Mr Knowles’s 
researches, which have made an im- 
portant contribution to the study of 
labour relations. In addition, his book 
ig very readable and refreshingly free 
from the jargon which sometimes adds 
weight to major works of research, 


Social Security for Grain 
Growers 


The Canadian Grain Trade, 1931-1951. 
By D. A. MacGibbon. Toronto University 
Press. (London ; Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
227 pages. 363. 


In this volume Professor MacGibbon 
carries forward his earlier study (1932) 
of the Canadian grain trade. Combining 
theoretical insight with twenty years’ 
practical experience on the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada he 
traces with lucidity and balance the in- 
tricate and controversial sequence of 
everits in the past twenty years. 


These have been momentous. . They 
witnessed the fantastic collapse of wheat 
prices between 1929 and 1932 at the be- 

g of the Great Depression; 
ought and crop failure and, at the op- 
posite extreme, bumper crops and “bur- 
densome surpluses”; the triumph of 
économic nationalism in wheat import- 
ing countries ; the second world war ; 
the emergence of bulk importation by 
governments and of the dollar gap and 
exchange controls. These developments 
evoked drastic changes in the organisa- 
tion of the trade, changes which are im- 
portant not only to Canada but to Great 
Britain as a heavy importer of Canadian 
wheat, and to the international wheat 
market as a whole. In the twenties a 
highly organised futures market still 
dominated the Canadian grain trade, de- 
spite the challenge of strong farmers’ co- 
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Readi Ss in 
Monetary Theory | 


Contributers: EDWIN CANNAN, R. G. 
HAWTRY, HENRY C. SIMONS, H. 5S. 
ELLIS, J. R. HICKS, A; C. PIGOU, 
C. WARBURTON, L. V. CHANDLER, 
C. O. HARDY, D. H. ROBERTSON, 
G. CASSEEL, ]; E. MEADE and OTHERS. 


, (edited by Friedrich A, Lutz 
and Liovd W. Mints 


The latest volume in the well-known 
American Economic Association Series 
contains the most important articles 
on monetary theory and policy 
published since 1900, 30s. net 


Welfare and 
Competition 


the economics of a fully employed 
economy 
TIBOR. SCITOVSKY, M.Sce.,[.D., 
Professor of Economics, Stanford 
University 


Professor Scitovsky’s purpose is to 
explain the working of the market 
economy and the pricing system, to 
appraise their efficiency under different 
competitive conditions. One of the 
most brilliant in this field, the author 
is already in the forefront of the 
younger generation of economists. 
25s. net 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 Museum Street, London, ®. Muscum Street, London, W.C-1 | 
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operative marketing pools. Now it is 
dominated by a central government buy- 
ing and selling agency, the i 
Wheat Board, and, internationally, by 
the Wheat Agreement, though there is 
still “ great uncertainty over what direc- 
tion the marketing system will ultimately 
take.” 


The story of the transition is an illu- 
minating account of an “ experiment in 
stability.” The wheat growers of the 
Canadian West were vulnerable to the 
whole violence both of harvest vagaries 
and of fluctuations in price on an inter- 
national market. To meet their insistent 
demands for security the Canadian Gov- 
ernment found itself drawn into buying 
wheat to support prices and negotiating 
long term selling agreements first with 
Great Britain and then on an interna- 
tional scale. The problems inherent in 
such a prograthme stand out in sharp 
relief. They range from control of pro- 
duction when price is maintained above 
the market level to the sacrifice of pos- 
sible high returns as the cost of a guar- 
anteed price in an unpredictable future. 


Crises of crop failure and of over-pro- 
duetion are characteristic of primary 
staple export industries. Since 1931 they 
have had a special significance in the 
Canadian grain trade in that they have 
marked the end of that rapid expansion 
of wheat growing in Western Canada 
which from the turn of the century to the 
twenties dominated Canadian economic 
development. Professor MacGibbon in- 
dicates the existence of this deeper 
problem of readjustment but leaves it to 
“future scholars . . . to judge and assess 
the significance ” of the events which he 
so authoritatively chronicles. 


The Great Imperialist 


Lord Milner and the Empire. By 
Vladimir Halpérin. Odhams. 256 pages. 


21S. 


Of all the prominent figures in British 
politics at the turn of the last century, 
Milner was one of the most important. 
He devised the death duties which have 
transformed the social structure of this 
country ; he was the architect both of 
the South African war and of the 
generous reconstruction that followed it ; 
he was the principal, though hidden, 
inspirer of the Unionist party in the 
years before the war of 1914; in the 
darkest days of that war it was he, even 
more than Lloyd George, who drew up 
the main lines of British policy, and he 
never lost his merve. Yet, because he 
was a shy man who disliked self- 
advertisement, preferring to “do right 
and damn the consequences,” and 
because no one has written an adequate 
life of him, his importance has been far 
too little recognised.. The studies of him 
which have so far appeared all concen- 
trate on his career in South Africa, for 
which alone there is much published 
source material. 


The latest monograph has “The 
Evolution of British Imperialism” as its 
sub-title, but does not do justice to its 
ambitious theme. It can serve as a use- 
ful introduction to the whole of Milner’s 
work, not only in South Africa—there 


is an appreciative chapter, for instance, 
on his work in Egypt, unusually appre- 
ciative considering that the author is a 
French citizen. But the book contains 


little more than 200 pages of actual text, 


and too much of the text is barely 
relevant ; great themes are introduced, 
only to be set aside in favour of points 
of secondary importance. There is a 
portentous 
Halpérin should surely have made much 
more use of, the unpublished Milner 
papers now at Oxford, and of Milner’s 
own diary; these are the two cardinal 
sources on which any fresh judgment 
of Milner must draw. Nevertheless#he 
has made good use of conversations 
with Mr L. S. Amery and other mem- 
bers of the “ Kindergarten,”. and a short 
introductory memoir by Mr Amery 
forms the feature of the book which 
contains most points of genuine interest. 


Special Force in Burma 


By Michael Calvert. 
303 pages. 16s, 


Prisoners of Hope. 
Jonathan Cape. 


Although a latecomer to the company 
of writers on the Chindit expeditions into 
Burma, Brigadier Michael Calvert de- 
serves attention, for he took a leading 
part in both operations and on him 
perhaps more than on any other of his 
fellow-officers fell General Wingate’s 
spiritual cloak after the latter’s death in 
March, 1944. His account of the second 
campaign fought by Wingate’s Special 
Force behind the Japanese lines in the 
spring and early summer of that year is 
a soldierly rather than a literary work, 
written in a colloquial style often border- 
ing on the naive, which makes one 
realise with what accomplishment others 
—Brigadier Fergusson in “The Wild 
Green Earth” for instance—have dealt 
with the same episodes. But once this 
limitation is accepted the reader will 
find in “ Prisoners of Hope” a full share 
of the successes and failures, excitements 
and controversies which are a part of 
every military operation. 

The object of the Special Force, as 
agreed at the Quebec Conference in the 
autumn of 1943, was to cut all communi- 
cations south of the Japanese troops 
opposing Genera] Stilwell’s Chinese- 
American force and to help capture the 
airfields of Mogaung and Myitkina, thus 
allowing a road to be built which would 
link up with the Burma road to China. 
To this end Brigadier Calvert’s force of 
4,000 men with mules, guns, stores and 
equipment, were flown 150 miles into 
the heart of Burma, where they made a 
spectacular glider landing at “ Broad- 
way” and established a fortified 
“ stronghold” which, supplied from the 
air, withstood Japanese attacks for four 
months. Finally Mogaung was captured, 
but the whole operation had cost casual- 
ties totalling over fifty per cent of the 
entire brigade and a good deal of un- 
informed criticism frem Stilwell and his 
staff. The author is still very ‘resentful 
of this criticism, but it seems clear that 
he could have avoided much of it by 
ensuring that some reliable: system of 
liaison and communications existed be- 
tween the two forces from the outset of 
the campaign. 
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Austria-Hungary in Full 


The Ha Monarchy, 1867-1914. 
By Arthur J. May. Harvard Universi, 
Press. (London; Geoffrey Cumberlege). 5 ; 
pages. 408. 


Professor May, of the University of 
Rochester, is the latest scholar to attempt 
the proverbially impossible task of 
writing the history of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. Moreover, he has 
done so; on the most ambitious scale - 
he has tried to include, along with a 
political narrative, an account of the 
social, economic and cultural situation in 
each part of the monarchy. And he has 
been partially successful. 

As far as the political story goes, his 
book lacks the clarity and edge of Mr 
A. J. P. Taylor’s narrative, but the 
account is full, balanced and painstaking 
The economic sections are useful, with 
some interesting material from United 
States consular reports. The cultura! 
sections, on the other hand, are almost 
useless: they consist of lists of names, 
with few dates (the ignorant reader 
might be led into thinking Bartok a con- 
temporary of Bruckner); and there is 
no attempt to assess the relative impor- 
tance of persons. The author does not 
try to account for the extraordinary 
intellectual flowering of Vienna in the 
last years of the monarchy when so many 
new trends that were to cause a revolu- 
tion in Western culture were appearing : 
among them psycho-analysis, the first 
presages of logical positivism, and the 
twelve-tone system in music. 

The style throughout is better than in 
much American historiography, though 
the English reader will jib at phrases like 
“ the episode out of which World War | 
cycled,” or “ Machinofacture . . . was 
attended by the growth of the Czech 
bourgeoisie.” In general, however, Mr 
May arranges a lot of information well, 
and he has provided a useful textbook. 

The greatest problem any historian of 
Austria~Hungary has to face is one of 
judgment: for in writing about a period 
where so many passions were aroused it 
is impossible not to become engaged. 
Professor May is a rather naive observer. 
On social matters his judgments are 
straightforward enough: in Vienna, 
“there was much marital infidelity and 
unconventional licentiousness ” ; “ mora! 
laxity was rather prevalent among rural 
churchmen.” Politically, he is torn 
between dislike for Magyar methods of 
oppressing the subject nationalities, 4 
sentimental regard for Francis Joseph 
and an awareness of the advantages con- 
ferred by the existence of the Empire. 
Like most liberal writers he fails to see 
that in Hungary oppression and Magyar- 
isation were, in fact, solving the nationa! 
problem, and that (as Andrassy realised 
in 1878 and Stephen Tisza in 1914) ' 
was only when the monarchy became 
internationally involved that there was 
real danger. It was in the Austrian half 
of the monarchy, where liberalism and 
nationalism, indissoluble partners, wer¢ 
given more rope, that the problems were 
unanswerable. Perhaps therefore .!! 
liberal schemes for reconstructing th¢ 
empire were a dream, and only force and 
skilful diplomacy could have kept it 19 
being a little longer. 
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The new Hulton Readership 


Survey makes research history! 


IT HAS BEEN DOUBLE-CHECKED 


_The readership trends demonstrated by preliminary tabulations were con- 
sidered (by an Advisory Panel composed of leading figures in industry and 
advertising) of such significance that an elaborate checking procedure was 
devised with all possible speed. 


BY CHECKING THE QUOTA SAMPLE AGAINST A 
RANDOM SAMPLE 


The methods and controls devised were approved by leading academic 
statisticians. The same questionnaire was used by two independent research 
organisations, each operating a different sampling procedure over the same 
period of time. It is probable that no check on this scale has ever been 
operated anywhere before. 


THE RESULTS CONFIRMED THE FINDINGS 


When the figures obtained by the two different samples were compared 
they showed that : 
(a) More than 50° of the findings differed by less than half of one 
per cent. 
(b) In all other cases (with the inevitable handful of exceptions) the 
differences were within the narrow margins of sampling error used 
in Market Research as a matter of standard practice. 


WHICH PROVIDES THE MOST SIGNIFICANT JUSTI- 
FICATION OF SAMPLE SURVEY TECHNIQUES 
EVER SHOWN 


Most industrialists, government departments and academic institutions 
accept the fact that a properly constituted sample of a group of people will 
provide an accurate picture of the whole group. The question still remained 
whether this had to be a random sample or whether it could be the less 
expensive quota sample. The Hulton Readership Survey has shown that, 
properly done, the quota semple will give the same results as the random 
sample. 





It is with the full confirmation of this unique double check 
that the HULTON READERSHIP SURVEY offers its 
findings to industrialists and advertisers. 


HULTON PRESS LIMITED +* 43-44 SHOE LANE # LONDON E.C.4 
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39 Millbank, 
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Other Publications: 
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At Bary in Lancashire a small band of craftsmen is 
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i \ _2 expressing an age-old tradition . . . in beautifully stitched 
li Hy a - a and hand-finished briefcases which combine the capaciousness 
of a conjurer’s hat with a handsome ‘note-case’ slimness. 


This particular poem in pigskin has an inside story which is common 
currency among travellers in five continents ...a17° x 114" briefcase in 
Golden Tan or Autumn Tan Shades with a single easy-to-pick-up handle, 
outside zip pocket for travel literature, two interior foolscap compartments 
and a private zip-sealed section for overnight tackle. English Lever leck 
and fittings of solid brass. You can obtain these briefcases only direct from 
the craftsmen who make them, at the workbench price of 
12 guineas, post free. Matching folio cases available 
at £2.15.0. each (in U.S.A. $35.75 and $8.50 
respectively, carriage and insurance free— 

20%, Customs duty payable in U.S.A.). 
Money-back guarantee of complete satisfaction. 





(Dept. ET3 ) Woodhill 
Works, Bury, Lancs. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The General Capitulates 


Washington, DC. 


OW E find it difficult to be in two places at one time, 
however well intentioned we may be,” said Mr 
Arthur Summerfield, the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, apologising for being late, as he 
appeared alone at a press conference which had been adver- 
tised to include Senator Taft, with whom he had spent the 
morning. Unconsciously; he stated with precision the 
peculiar problem of his party, still, eight weeks after choos- 
ing a candidate, unable to make up its mind. And, until it 
made up its mind which of the two places it would rather 
be in, General Eisenhower, who, in june, was lecturing 
delegates on the dangers of half-truths and slogans, had to 
fall back on “ kick the rascals out” because, as Mr Steven- 
son has said, “ that is the only issue in this campaign that 
the two wings of the Republican party can agree upon.” 


It is not easy to remember now, in mid-September, the 
mood just after the General was nominated, when the old 
guard seemed to have been decisively defeated and the faces 
and the words of the young Republican state governors were 
uppermost in the public memory. Things have not gone well 
for those who worked so hard for General Eisenhower 
before the convention and who were probably quite unpre- 
pared for the stubborn refusal of Senator Taft and his 
embittered supporters to help in the campaign unless their 
demands were met. Certainly the General’s friends had no 
strategy ready with which to counter this refusal and, 
when it came to a contest in patience, the Senator could 
sit quietly in Murray Bay while the General had to try to 
build a campaign of national unity on the base of a disunited 
party. Amd, when he failed, as he could not help failing, 
the Scripps-Howard press took the opportunity of his first 
big speech in New York to announce that, in the view of 
its editors all over the country, he was “running like a 
dry creek.” They forgot to mention, that the creek was not 
being filled by the normal springs and tributaries ; a candi- 
date needs money, as well as good intentions, to make his 
campaign flow. 

In desperation, the high-level approach was forgotten and, 
on his southern tour, General Eisenhower concentrated on 
corruption in all his talks. The result was so satisfactory 
that, since then, everything else has been forgotten and most 
or all of every speech—except that on farm policy in Minne- 
sota—has been devoted to the one subject. And, when he 
was in Washington last week, the General told the staff of 
the Republican National Committee that he had thought 
that peace would be the most important issue but instead 
he had found that it was “ the desire for a change.” There 
is nothing surprising in his discovery that attacks on “ the 
mess in Washington” evoke more enthusiasm among his 
audiences than talks about peace; they are the normal 
weapons of partisanship. 

And General Eisenhower has had no luck at all with his 
serious speeches. His troubles with the teleprompter robbed 
him of the applause he might have expected from the 
American Legion and his one attempt to find an issue with 
which to make a fight over foreign policy—Mr Dulles’s 
“ liberation ” idea—blew up and frightened even his faithful 


supporters. Moreover, something, which has not yet been 
fully explained, went wrong when the General spoke on farm 
policy. It was not so much the mere shortage of applause— 
Mr Stevenson, though doing appreciably better, did not light 
any bonfires—as the meaningful silences which greeted what 
were intended to be his most telling passages. When he told 
his audience that they had been hoaxed by the Democrats 
in 1948 over the shortage of storage bins for grain, he got 
no response. The farmers clearly thought they knew better 
than his speech-writers and ‘did not enjoy being told they 
had been fooled when they were pretty sure they had not. 


But there is a deeper and more disturbing reason for the 
failure of General Eisenhower’s serious speeches. He does 
not seem to be making much progress in learning about the 
various subjects which never troubled him as a general but 
on which he must, at some point, have an opinion of his own. 
Mr Stevenson has pulled his leg about the unfortunate day 
when he displayed to some labour leaders his ignorance of 
the difference between the closed shop, the open shop and 
the union shop. A discovery of the same sort was made at 
Kasson. There were no cheers when he announced that 
“a fair share for the farmer is not merely 90 per cent of 
parity—it is full parity.” There was something in the 
way: he spoke these words which made reporters suspect that 
he had only the haziest idea of what parity meant—and that 
the farmers knew it. Their suspicions were confirmed at a 
press conference later in the day. 


* 


The poor rewards the General has won from attempts to 
be reasonable and discuss issues and the rich ones which 
have come from the simpler tactics, which Senator Taft con- 
siders the right ones for winning an election, put a number 
of valuable cards into the Senator’s hand. And then came 
the disastrous blow of Senator McCarthy’s devastating vic- 
tory in the Wisconsin primary. At once Mr Taft, who had 
refused until then to set a date for his meeting with the 
candidate, took off for New York and emerged, as far as 
can be seen at present, triumphant. Except on foreign affairs, 
where their differences were, he said, “ differences of degree,” 
he had found that the General agreed with him all along 
the line. And he was particularly pleased to be able to 
report that “ those who have been the most active workers 
for Republican principles in recent years” would not be 
discriminated against when the time came for making 
appointments. 


The fact that Mr Taft also seemed to have laid down the 
main line of the speech which General Eisenhower made 
before the Americas Federation of Labour a few days later 
was probably more important than the line itself. No 
Republican candidate could, at this moment, try to win 
labour votes by approving the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
and nobody expected the General to try to outdo Mr 
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Stevenson in his Labour Day speech at Detroit—or even, 
as he did with the farmers, match the Democratic platform. 
But it is probable that the. AFL would have preferred to 
hear his policy from the General himself and not have his 
opposition to repeal announced ahead of time by the author 
of the Act. 


Many of those who have most faithfully supported General 
Eisenhower hitherto fear that the result of last week’s jockey- 
ing for position—and of Senator Taft’s ability to choose the 
right moment, from his own point of view, to extract the 
greatest possible advantage from the meeting—will be a 
decision to forget the high hopes of July and fight a Taft 
campaign for Taft policies. Such a decision was probabl 
unavoidable, given the evidence of the strength o 
McCarthyism provided by the Wisconsin figures and the 
evidence of the depth of the bitterness of Taft supporters 
throughout the country. 


Even two months ago most political observers would have 
said that General Eisenhower was courting certain defeat 
by abandoning the independent voter, who was supposed 
to be the backbone of his support, and turning to the “ real 
Republicans ” for help—and not even being too fastidious 
about the reputation of some of the “ real Republicans.” But 
today the same judges would say that he is grasping the best 
chance of success. He may have lost some of the independent 
voters—Governor Stevenson has an overwhelming attraction 
for intellectuals. But he has a long way to go before he can 
overcome the Eisenhower personality and the Eisenhower 
myth among the public at large. 


Were the election to be held today the General would, no 
doubt, win easily—though perhaps not as easily as Mr Dewey 
would have done iff September, 1948. It is normal for the 
Democrats, as the party in power, to gain strength during the 
last weeks of the campaign, but it is by no means certain 
whether they can do so this year. General Eisenhower has 
much of the appeal of Mr Truman among small crowds and 
on the back platform of a train, and there is no reason why 
he should lose support as Mr Dewey did. As his staff seems 
to have decided that it is better to avoid making policy 
speeches and debating issues, he will be able to bend all his 
energies to making friends and influencing people. It seems 
to depend on whether the electorate wants, at some point in 
the campaign, to know what a candidate is for or whether it is 
enough to know what he is against—the “mess in 
Washington.” 


Mountain. Politics 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO] 


THE twelve states which contain the Rocky Mountains and 
the Great Plains are the most sparsely populated in the 
country and they have only 54 of the 531 votes in the 
electoral college where a presidential candidate must obtain 
a majority if he is to win; New York State alone has 45. 
But as a rule these states get more attention at election time 
than seems justified by the number of voters in them. This 
is partly because the candidates’ campaign trains and airliners 
must pass through or over the plains and mountains to get 
to California from the eastern industrial centres ; it is partly 
because the region provides one quarter of the 96 members 
of the Senate, since each state sends two Senators to Wash- 
ington, however few its inhabitants ; and it is partly because 
the political allegiance of the eight mountain states is variable 
and in a close race, such as there is this year, not even the 
three electoral votes of Nevada can be ignored. 
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The four plains states—the two Dakotas, Nebraska and 
Kansas-——are among the few on which General Eisenhower 
can rely, but the mountain states are much less set in their 
political ways... These are the states which unexpectedly gave 
the Republicans a majority in the Senate in 1946, yet in 
1948 they voted for Mr Truman., However, in that year or 
in 1950 all but Montana elected a Republican Governor, and 
General Eisenhower therefore has reason to hope for most 
of the region’s electoral votes, eres since he spent 
the first weeks after his return from abroad in Colorado fi: h- 
ing for local support as well as for trout. But he is being told 
that he lost Arizona, and probably New Mexico, Utoh, 
Colorado and Wyoming as well, on the day that Sena‘or 
Nixon of California was chosen as vice-presidential canii- 
date. 

The people of these five arid states are prejudiced, whether 
or not with reason, against a Californian in or near the White 
House. For between them and California there is a deadly 
feud, in which the dividing lines are state boundaries not 


“MOUNTAIN STATE ELECTIONS 


Figures indicate number of Representotives from each state in 
next Congress. 


© ® Indicates party affiliations - Democratic or Republican- 
ot present Senators from each state. 


rs Indicates party affiliation — Democratic or Republican - 
(0) of present State Governor. 


& a indicates. Senator or Governor to be elected in 
November, 





Shading indicates 
mountains above 5,000 feet 


party affiliations, over the waters of the Colorado River, 
which the five states provide and which California consumes 
—and California is constantly asking for more. The depth 
of this distrust is not generally appreciated in the rest of che 
country, but past elections have shown its importance. In 
1944 Mr Dewey, with an Ohioan as his vice-presidential ¢an- 
didate, did better in these five states than over the nation 2s 2 
whole, and carried two of them ; in 1948, with a Californian 
running mate, who was generally much better liked than his 
1944 companion, Mr did less well in these states ‘an 
elsewhere, and all of them were for Mr Truman. 

Other election issues special to this region also grow out 
of its natural resources, its only source of wealth. There 
are still some 45 million kilowatts of hydro-electric energy 
to be developed, a task which rests with the federal govern- 
ment because the rivers cross state boundaries. The private 
power companies oppose such development, unless the; ar 
allowed to distribute and make a profit on the electr:ity. 
The present law ‘gives public users, such as rural electricity 
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schemes and municipally-owned power plants, first claim 
on the electricity from dams built with public money. Mr 
Stevenson has embraced this doctrine wholeheartedly, but 
General Eisenhower’s sympathies seem to lie with the private 
power companies, to judge from his remark in Idaho that 
the government wants so much power that it will soon be 
telling the housewife when to turn her lights off. 


The need for pure water supplies for cities like Los 
Angeles and Denver is one of the reasons why grazing has 
been restricted in the national forests and other federally- 
owned lands, which lie on the mountain slopes from which 
the water comes. But a more important reason is that reckless 
overgazing had led to soil erosion and exhaustion of fodder, 
so that the livestock-carrying capacity of the western ranges 
had been halved. These restrictions for the sake of conserva- 
ition make the western ranchers see red ; Republicans are 
inclined to look at the question in the same light, while 
Democrats take the opposite point of view, but neither party 
platform was specific on this issue. Another special interest 
that carries weight in the western states is that of the metal 
mining industry, which at the American Mining Congress in 
Denver next week will be bludgeoning the Democratic 
Administration for having restricted mining profits, by its 
policy of encouraging metal imports and keeping down metal 
prices for the sake of the economic strength of the nation as 
a whole, 


The mountain mining industry’s pet politician is Senator 
McCarran, the most hide-bound representative of a region 
that is notorious for its conservative Senators—but the other 
conservatives are Republicans, while Mr McCarran is a 
Democrat. The region owes its disproportionate influence 
in Washington to its twenty-four Senators, a number quite 
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out of balance with its comparatively small contribution to 
the national wealth. Nine of the twenty-four are up for re- 
election this year. The three Democrats are among their 
party’s best Senators, although Mr McFarland of Arizona 
has not been conspicuous for his courage as leader of the 
upper house. His Republican opponent is Mr Barry Gold- 
water of Phoenix. Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming. is fight- 
ing the state’s present Governor, Mr Frank Barrett, while in 
New Mexico Senator Chavez will have a close battle with the 
dashing and voluble General Pat Hurley, who nearly won a 
Senate seat in 1948 and has been an outspoken critic of the 
Administration’s China policy. 

Senator McCarran himself is not up for re-election this 
year, but his machine has just been routed in the primary 
election in which Nevada’s Democrats chose their candi- 
dates for the state’s other Senate seat. His protégé, Mr Alan 
Bible, was defeated by a hard-working young amateur, Mr 
Thomas Mechling, who‘claims to have shaken hands with 
over half the state’s voters—there are only 91,000 of them. 
He had the support of the metal miners’ trade union and. it 
seems safe to say that, even if Mr McCarran and his machine 
do not work for the present Republican Senator, Mr Malone, 
they will do little to help Mr Mechling defeat him. 


Mr Malone is one of the least admirable of all the low- 
level Republican Senators who go to Washington from these 
high-altitude states. He is more isolationist than Senator 
McCarthy and as extreme in his domestic views, although 
he has not made so much demagogic hay out of them. The 
other Republican Senators from this region who are standing 
this year—Senator Langer of North Dakota, Senator Ecton 
of Montana, Senator Butler of Nebraska and Senator Watkins 
of Utah—are all nearly, if not quite, as isolationist and nearly, 
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if net quite, as undistinguished as Mr Malone. However, 
Nebraska Republicans have ‘chosen a better candidate, Mr 
Dwight Griswold, a former Governor, for the seat left vacant 
by the death of Senator Wherry. 


An unsuccessful attempt to wrest the other Republican 
nomination in Nebraska from Mr Butler was made by the 
present Governor, Mr Val Peterson, who will therefore return 
at least temporarily to private life next year. He has been 
the most outstanding of the Republican Governors in this 
region, nearly all of whom, in contrast to the Republican 
Senators, are young and able and all of whom joined the 
protest against the methods of the Taft machine which did 
so much to secure the Republican nomination for General 
Eisenhower. Most of these Republican Governors face an 
election this year. One of the safest of them, and one of the 
least competent, is the picturesque Mr Thornton of Colorado, 
who has lost no opportunity of pushing himself and his cow- 
boy costume before the television and press cameras beside 
General Eisénhower. 


Senator Watkins is another candidate who has tried to turn 
General Eisenhower’s popularity to his personal ends in the 
fight, which he has now won, for the Republican nomination 
in Utah against Mr Marriner Eccles, the former head of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Mr Watkins managed by cunning 
footwork to get himself photographed with General Eisen- 
hower and on the front page of the local papers three days 
before Mr Eccles. The voters of Utah were thus given the 
impression that Mr Watkins was closer to the General and 
to his point of view than- was the experienced and inter- 
nationalist Mr Eccles, although the opposite was the truth. 


Similarly there can be little doubt that the General would 
find himself much more sympathetic, if he could allow him- 
self to be, to some of the talented Democratic candidates in 
the mountain and plains states rather than to the present 
Republican Senators, to Representative Mike Mansfield in 
Montana rather than to Senator Ecton, for example. Several 
of these Republicans would almost certainly be beaten if he 
refused to let them cling to his coat-tails ; and there is no 
doubt that they are clinging just for the sake of the ride 
back to Washington and will abandon him.as soon as they 
get there. But on these isolationists depends the Republican 
chance of a majority in the Senate, with the control over 
committees that goes with it, and for this reason General 
Eisenhower dare not repudiate them. 


American Notes 


Crop Report for Candidates 


With General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson both 
promising the farmer all the price supports he now has, and 
the heaven of price supports for perishable commodities too 
(although they have not decided how the pearly gates are 
to be opened) agriculture has been taken out of the election 
campaign ; there is no difference between the candidates on 
this issue. Yet farmers will have to choose, and the result 
of the election will probably depend on their choice ; this 
at least is the view of those who blame Mr Dewey’s defeat 
in 1948 on the defection of the midwestern agricultural states 
to the Democrats. That defection is believed to have been 
caused by the sharp drop in farm prices in the autumn of that 
year. The farmers apparently felt that they could rely on the 
Democratic Administration to save them from the depression 
they feared was coming, as it had saved them from the 
depression of the nineteen-thirties which the Republicans had 
been unable to cope with. 


In 1948 this distrust of the Republicans was confirmed 
by the Republican Congress’s attack on the price support 
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; it weakened the Administration’s power to 5:5. 
vide adequate storage space for crops under loan at a time 


when prices were fal The Republicans are still try.» 

ceaiccoubally to explain away this mistake, but at least | hey 
have not repeated it. Some of their representatives in C.n- 
gress have, however, advocated modifications in the pre nt 
price sipport system for the sake of and more 
efficient farming. Sound as this proposition may be in thecry, 
it is not one which will inspire in fafmers and 
their families. And this year they need confidence, if they are 
to vote Republican, as much as they did in 1948, for the 
agricultural pattern of that year seems to be repeating it: /f 
this autumn. : 

The September crop report forecasts that, in spite of the 
July drought, this year’s harvest will approach 1948's peak 
and with record quantities of meat animals and livestock 
products going to market, the total output of American fa: ms 
may be greater than ever. This is hardly reassuring for ‘he 
farmers. The Department of Agriculture does not exp<ct 
any troublesome surpluses, but it is already issuing warnings 
against planting too much wheat for next . And already 
the price of wheat is below the level ‘ass a bushel) at 
which the government is required to support it, while maze 
and hogs are other important commodities which are selling 
below parity (which is the sum, based on the ratio between 
the prices of the things the farmer sells and those he buys, 
which is intended to ensure him a fair return for his labour). 
At the moment the parity ratio for all products combined 
is just above 100, supposedly the fair level, but it is noi so 
far above as it was at this time in 1948. Farm income, on the 
other hand, is higher than it was in that year, when it 
dropped sharply. Farmers are almost as well off as they 
have ever been, and better off than they could possibly have 
expected to be twenty years ago. Nevertheless the latest crop 
report will make them think twice, or even three times, before 
they take the risk of voting for a Republican President, how- 
ever disgusted they may be with the general administration 
of the Democrats. 


# * * 
Hard Bargaining in Soft Coal 


Unless something unexpected turms up, Mr John L. 
Lewis will take his soft coal miners in the northern s:2ics 
out on strike on Monday. Hard times have made ‘he 
northern operators determimed to strike a hard bargain. and 
in their view a shut-down at the mines would help to reduce 
the unprecedented stocks of coal which are depressing its 
price. Mr Lewis is still unexpectedly shy about revealing 
his terms ; in the northern soft coal mines he is believed to 
be asking an increase of $1.80 in the basic wage of $16.35 2 
day ; a reduction of 15 minutes in the eight-hour day ; and an 
increase in the royalty of 30°cents a ton that the coal com- 
panies pay to his miners’ welfare fund. An increase tc 50 
cents a ton is the major concession made by the anthracite 
operators, who for once seem nearer to.a settlement ‘han 
the soft coal companies. The anthracite miners’ we!are 
fund is deeper in red ink than that of the soft coal 
miners, because so much less hard coal is dug by «ach 
miner, but even in the bituminous coal fields benefits have 
had t6 be reduced as production has fallen. Mr Lewis, 
who quite rightly regards the welfare funds as the best 
memorial he could leave, and who hopes.to see ten mincrs’ 
hospitals built in the south, is anxious to remedy this. 

The southern soft coal contract does not expire until 
September 30th, and Mr Lewis may use these extra days 
to press a new “ share-the-work ” scheme which is more 
attractive to southern operators, whose mines are working 
only two or three days a week, than to busier northern ones. 
oe the “captive” mines of the steel companies. 

emium wage rates would be pai y company working 
more, say, than three days i etieme, if 
industry-wide, might force the steel companies on to the 
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opca market for coal, and keep high-cost mines, and their 
m ‘s, if existence. 

But it is a counsel of despair for an industry which today 
provides only about 4§ per cent of the nation’s fuel needs 
ins cad of the 72 per cent it did in 1920. More enlightened 
ments in the imdustry stress research, which up till now 
has deen starved of funds, as a means of making coal a more 
attcactive and cheaper fuel, and of expanding the uses of 
coil, particularly as a raw material, Production of synthetic 
liquid fuel from: coal by hydrogenation may still be, as a 
new independent report suggests, too costly for private 
nterprise, but the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
using a similar process to turn out chemicals from coal in an 
experunental plant, has high hopes of rivalling the chemical 
iustries built on gas and oil. More mechanisation and 
cheiper transport, perhaps including the Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal Company’s experimental pipe-line for 
crushed coal, may win back industrial markets lost to gas and 
oi. The sanje company has develo a process, as yet 
untested on @ large scale, for making electricity almost 
jirectly from coal, cofserving most of the energy now lost. 
Coal interests have joined with electric power producers to 
develop and push the use of electrical furnaces in making 
steel from low-grade iron ore. Smaller projects include a 
portable crop drier and completely automatic stoker, which 
even carries out the ashes, but, as yet, is tog expensive to 
turn the tide of oil and gas heaters in the home. 


~~ 


* * * 


Cleaning House under Fire 


The steady swish of brooms cleaning the rascals-out of 
government no doubt sounds to General Eisenhower like 
proof that his attacks on corruption have found their mark, 
though to Governor Stevenson it may merely show that the 
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Democrats can be counted upon to do their own housework. 
The Chelf subcommittee of the House, which seems to have 
taken on a new lease of life, is this week to hear, in open 
session, the reply of the former Attorney General, Mr 
McGrath, to the testimony of Federal Judge Moore that the 
Department of Justice tried, unsuccessfully, to obstruct a 
grand jury investigating tax frauds in Kansas City. Mr Lamar 
Caudle, the head of the tax division whom Mr Trunian 
sacked, may soon make it clear whether a Republican member 
of the committee was justified in saying that Mr Caudie’s 
secret testimony showed that the department was under. pres- 
sure from the White House, though not the President, to go 
slow at times. 


The department is giving unusual co-operation to the com- 
mittee. It has even opened its files on the.celebrated Kansas 
City vote fraud case of 1946, in which dynamite was used to 
destroy the alleged evidence of trickery emp!oyed to nominate 
Mr Truman’s favourite candidate. Mr McGranery, the 
Attorney General, seems as convinced as the Chelf committee 
that more tightness is needed in the singularly ineffective 
“ conflict of interest ” statutes which are suipposed to prevent 
government servants from putting their inside information 
and associations to private use when they leave. 


Corruption, as Mr Stevenson is fond of pointing out, is 
the monopoly of neither party. Rock-ribbed Republican 
Maine less than a fortnight ago forfeited its chance of giving 
an electrifying lift to Republican hopes for November ; a 
scandal in the state liquor authority moderated the usual 
Republican landslide. But post offices, where patronage ts 
traditionally dispensed along with stamps, and party contri- 
butions collected as well as letters, are in Democratic hands. 
Mr McGranery has hastened to instruct grand juries in New 
York and Chicago to investigate charges that post office jobs 
are being sold for party profit.. Congress, which recently 
turned down Mr Truman’s suggestion that all postmaster- 
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ships be put on a pure merit basis, took the plunge where the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue was concerned and, coupled with 
the dismissal, in the past year, of 100 of the Bureau’s $7,500 
employees for such serious offences as accepting bribes, em- 
bezzlement, or extortion, this may mean the dawn of a new 
era. A former assistant tax commissioner—one of three high 
officials in whom the Republicans are particularly interested 
—has*now been indicted for cheating on his own income tax 
returns, though the indictments do not go into the question 
of how Mr Bolich managed to obtain so much more than his 
official salary. 


* * * 


Getting Out the Vote 


One of the best-known breakfast cereals now comes in 
a package with photographs of both presidential candidates, 
urging buyers to “vote as you please, but remember to 
vote,” while a dog-food company offers its clients blankets 
stamped with “vote as you dog-gone please, but vote.” In 
lilinois people enquiring about the weather from the tele- 
phone company are reminded that they must register now 
and _vote in November, and no radio listener can avoid hear- 
img the same message. All this is part of a campaign spon- 
sored by numerous non-partisan public. service organisations, 
and by business groups and trade unions, to reverse the dis- 
quieting decline in the number of votes cast in presidential 
elections. The figure has fallen from 79 per cent of those of 
voting age in 1880 to §1 per cent in 1948, which compares 
unfavourably with other democracies. 


There is no expectation of getting back to 1880 this year, 
but it is hoped to return to 1940, when 63 per cent of the 
electorate voted. That was the vear when Wendell Willkie 
was the Republican candidate: this year the Republicans are 
again offering the voters a fresh face. So are the Democrats, 
but the frequent defeats of the entrenched party machines 
in primary elections have led to the belief that the electorate 
is in a mood to rebel against all “ins.” For this reason, and 
because General Eisenhower is better known than Governor 
Stevenson, it is argued that this time the hoped-for heavy 
poll would be to the advantage of the Republicans. It has 
usually been held that most of those who do not bother to 
vote are by nature Democrats, since it is among the poorer 
and less well-educated sections of the population that the 
vote is lightest—and among the women. 


But apathy is not the only explanation of the habitually 
light vote in the United States. This year’s official estimate 
of civilians of voting age (21 except in Georgia where it is 
18) is 98.4 million, 3.4 million more than in 1948. To this 
must be added about 2} million members of the armed forces, 
but from it must be subtracted nearly 3 million aliens and an 
unknown number of citizens who are insane, criminals or 
paupers. Voting disqualifications of this kind vary from state 
to state ; in some it is enough to be an “ immoral person.” 
So do residential qualifications ; to vote in almost any state 
a person must have lived there for at least a year, and some- 
times more. There are only five states where the payment 
of a poll tax is still required, but registration is not automatic 
and the regulations on this also differ, so that people who 
want to vote have to prepare in advance. 


Ar present those who are trying to get out a big vote are 
concentrating on seeing that all potential voters know when 
and how to register, and actually do it, Only a third of the 
states allow registration by post, although most of them make 
some provision for absentee voting, a matter of special im- 
portance to residents in the voteless national capital. But such 
provisions are frequently wumsatisfactory, particularly as 
regards members of the armed forces overseas. And Con- 
gress has failed to renew the legislation passed during the last 
war which provided for a federal ballot, when necessary, so 


that all servicemen might have an opportunity of voting for 


their President. 
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Headaches in the Schools 


Schools opened last week all over America with too 
many pupils and too little of everything else. Parents are 
becoming accustomed and, unfortunately, almost resigned, 
to the tale of shortages of teachers; classrooms, money and 
materials they hear each autumn. The shock of realising that 
one out of every five children goes to school in a fire-trap 
has worn off. Rising prices are one cause of the trouble. More 
money is spent on education than was spent five years ago, 
but it buys less. | Teachers’ salaries buy less, too, so the 
teachers go into industry or business. What makes the situa- 
tion worse each year is the relentlessly i of children, 
There are nearly 3§ million students enro this year, an 
increase of nearly 1,600,000 over last year. Virtually all this 
increase is concentrated in the primary schools, where 
teachers are the scarcest. It is the largest increase ever ex- 
perienced in a single year, and may not be reached again, but 
the high postwar birthrate promises, in the four years to the 
end of 1955, to bring § million more children to the school 
doors. 

By the time 1955 arrives, during the term of the President 
to be elécted this November, it may no longer be possible 
to evade the problem of federal aid. The nation is spending 
less than 2.5 per cent of its income on education, compared 
with 3.2 per cent in 1930, when both the national income 
and the need were so much smaller. The cost of publicly 
supported schools is met, with tiny exceptions, by the cities 
and states, whose resources are already strained. This is 
particularly true of the poorer states of the south, and was 
one reason why Senator Taft, two years ago, gave his name 
to.a federal aid Bill which would have done something to 
equalise educational opportunities. But this went ashore on 
an old shoal: the problem of whether federal money should 
be given to the Roman Catholic schools. Last year no 
attempt was made to float it off, except Senator Hill’s pro- 
posal that off-shore oil resources should be made a sort of 
endowment fund for the schools of the whole nation, not 
just those in Texas. This came to nothing, and teachers are 
afraid that Congress, in a period of budget deficits, will turn 
thumbs down on new appeals unless some similarly unex- 
pected source of income can be found. 

Senator Taft, on the schools, is more progressive than most 
of his party, including General Eisenhower. The Republican 
platform said firmly that education is the responsibility of the 
states and local communities, and the General, fearing, as 
many Americans do, that federal control is the inevitable 
companion of federal money, has opposed any central educa- 
tional fund. The Democratic platform, on the other hand, 
pledges immediate study of federal aid for school construc- 
tion and for teachers’ salaries and promises that the federal 
government’s role will be restricted to writing the cheques. 


Shorter Notes 

A wage bill of $9.5 billion was paid by America’s largest 
employer, the federal government with its 2.6 million em- 
ployees, in the year ending on June 30th, the highest in the 
nation’s history and 24 per cent above the government’s 
wage bill for the previous year. Pay increases averaging 10 
per cent and additions to staff during the accounted for 
the rise in the total ; the military establishments hired 32 
per cent more civilian workers and now have 1,339,501 ©m- 
ployees, over half of the total number of government workers. 


New England, once proud to call itself “the workshop 
of the nation,” has lost a long-sought o ity to regain 
its old position. The government authorised rapid amortisa- 
tion for tax purposes on a $228 million steel plant to be built 
in Connecticut as part of the defence expansion of the 
industry. But after various towns, with what some would 
call the lack of enterprise which explains New England’s 


economic decline, had refused the honour of having the new 
plant, the authorisation, twice renewed, finally expired. 
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’ ought dictating machines were bulky things” 


The trim, streamlined Dictaphone Time-Master 
is changing ideas about dictating machines! 


Many a business man has been amazed at his first sight of 


the Dictaphone Time-Master. It is so small, so good- 
looking, such a credit to an office desk. 

Yet this smart little machine also represents the last 
word in dictating efficiency’ and simplicity. It records on 
Dictabelts—little plastic belts, each one taking 15 full 
minutes of crisp, crystal-clear dictation. Dictabelts fold 
fiat for filing and may be posted im an ordinary envelope, 
up to ten at a time for a 2}d. stamp. 


EASY TO OPERATE 
Another big Time-Master advantage is its sheer simplicity. 


Controls are few and simple, and wherever possible, 
automatic. There are no imtricate adjustments, It is a 
machine you can operate, literally, with one finger. 


_ ONLY THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS ALL THIS! 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
than a letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and repro- 
duction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place finding. 
4. Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, filable, expend- 
able Dictabelts, low-cost plastic medium. 6, Nation-wide 
service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Write for Time-Master literature to Dictaphone:Co. Lid., » 
Dept. O, 107, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, or ask for, 
demonstration at your local Dictaphone branch. 
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‘THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Power Factors in Egyptian Politics 


(From a Correspondent) 


A AJOR-GENERAL MOHAMED WNEGUIB, Prime 
N Ministet, Minister of War and- Marine and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces, is maturing swiftly in 
the role of leader. His-strength in the country has increased, 
if only because he has recognised and been willing to exert 
it at necessary Moments but without extravagance. He has 
developed a sense of public reaction which transcends the 
gaucheries- of some’ of his earher public statements. He acts 
the part of the boss more openly, but does not forget to-avoid 
those acts of social precedence and. privilege which clearly 
stamped the “pasha.” - His rugged, honest face helps. 
Perhaps the , somewhat~ out-of-date hall-mark of ‘the 
Englishman, will become a symbol of Egypt’s would-be 
benevolent dictator. At the outset his power was derived 
from a junta of officers, on some-of whom he still leans and 
all of whom still exert influence, but as his hold on the 
country develops his pre-eminent position in the junta 
increases. 

General Neguib and his army caucus have attacked; and 
possibly destroyed, the power of the topmost, over-privileged 
stratum of Egyptian society. It is in this light that.the land 
reform law must be seen: it is a political_action as much as 
an economic teform. The reform will barely provide 700,000 


acres fot distribution among the mass. of peasants. which- 
includes Tees landless people, of whom only about - 


140,000 benefit. 
The ignorant fellaheen have already: shown their suscepti- 


bility to ideas-of agrarian referm which promise them land,- 


the possession they most dearly prize. They had to be warned 
against refusal to pay rents nearly two weeks ago. They are 
going to be grayely disappointed in that the distribution of 
land over five years in two. to five-acre plots to a tiny fraction 
of their number will seem a small matter. The problem of 
who shall benefit is immense ; the Moslem Brotherhood 
suggested drawing lots to decide. Furthermore, there are 
extremist elements in the army and among the up-and-coming 
effendi class in the town who will demand more and more 
attacks on privilege and benefits to themselves. The Govern- 
ment is already promising a law to restrict the freedom of 
employers to dismiss labour. - As eral. Neguib intends 
a restricted and controlled revolution—a bourgeois reform 
based on the maintenance of private property—he will almost 
inevitably be driven to oppose many people who consider 
themselves the inspiration of the movement and a mass who 
consider themselves the natural beneficiaries. 


Models for Land Reform 


This potential clash is a real danger ahead. It may prove 
even greater than the obvious danger inherent in any swiftly 
moving land reform—the threat -to the country’s economy. 
Egypt will not easily muster enough trained officials to 
organise smoothly the complicated problems of water distri- 
bution, village rights, co-operative buying and selling and 
nard set peasant prejudice. Further, its new law makes woe- 
lully little provision for the quality of the farming to be prac- 
used by the new owners ; country is therefore exposed 
(o the risk that the peasantry as a whole will be worse off than 
hitherto, Before proceeding further, General Neguib would 
do well to examine the schemes whereby other countries have 
turned land into small holdings without detriment to farming 


quality. The famous Sudan Gezira method is probably most 
suitable where new land is being reclaimed. A closer parallel 
to Egypt’s immediate problem is available in Ceylon, where 
the government is buying the large estates, is itself working 
them up into good condition, is establishing machinery for 
co-operatives and is only then. parcelling the land. This it is 
doing on nearly, but not quite, freehdéld terms ; the state as 
landlord retains a right to forbid alienation, subdivision and 
mortgage. The-clause in the new Egyptian law whereby land- 
lords are permitted to sell direct to peasants might handicap 
the quality of production for a generation. The law, which 
is to be tackled progressively over five years, leaves room for 
many improvements, yet it has its good points. It bears the 
stamp of Abdel Gelil el-Emary’s. careful calculations at the 
ministry of finance for, given the five years’ grace, he can 
issue government bonds for compensating the dispossessed 
landowners in instalments which he thinks the country can 
support. 


Two Lines of Attack 


Just as the land reform is something more than an economic 
reform, so the arrest of about fifty prominent politicians aid 
their associates was more than just an attack 6n- cofrupt 
elements in the political parties. The arrests fell into threé 
separate groups. One is the hard core of the three maia 
political. parties, the. Wafd, the ‘Saadists and ‘the Liberal- 
Constitutionalists ; the second. is:the residue 6f asso- 
ciated with ex-King Farouk ; and the third, infibential inde- 
pendents such as Hafez Afifi, Neguib el-Hilali, and Mortada 
el-Maraghy, who have no crimes laid at their door but who 


« offer a rallying point for the best elements in the political 


old guard and therefore a potential challenge to the regime. 
Some of the people arrested, such as the honest functionary 
of the Palace, Hassan Youssef, will be released shortly. Some, 
like Fuad Serag el-Din, the ex-secretary-general of the Wafd 
who resigned this week, Osman Moharram and Soliman 
Ghannam, his. party associates, and Ahmed el-Wakil, the 
brother of Mme. Mustapha Nahas, will be held until the 
Parquet has time to determine definitely whether it can have 
them convicted on charges of corruption. Others, such as 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi, the Saadist who withdrew his resigna- 
tion from-the presidency of the party, and Abdel Hahman 
Ammar (who has been detained for some weeks) are in danger 
of the vengeance of the Moslem Brotherhood, because the 
former was Premier and Minister of Interior and the latter 
Under-Secretary of the Minister of Interior in 1948 and 1949 
when the Brotherhood was smashed by the Government. 


The arrests were basically an attack on the top ruling group 
and complementary to the agrarian reform law. The subse- 
quent law for controlling parties, with its insistence on the 
supervision of party funds and regulations concerning policies 
and administration, confirms the policy evident in the arrests, 
as the reconstruction of the parties will take place while the 
old leaders are still in detention. It therefore hands the 
parties to the younger elements who, to a large extent, come 
from the same social group as the old elements but are more 
diluted by less privileged people. 

What will be the effect of this change in the parties ?. It 
is early to analyse the present situation, 2nd the political 
programmes which the parties will produce under the new 
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law will hardly help to do so. Hints that have already 
appeared suggest an eagerness to support the revolution 
which will make differences between the programmes a matter 
of detail and emphasis rather than of ultimate aims. The 

“ bourgeois revolution” through which Egypt is now pass- 
* ing, with its continued emphasis on private property and 
its insistence on a better distribution of it, is not something 
which the ordinary Egyptian will oppose. The more 
important development will be the splintering of parties as 
new personalities emerge, and these are likely to coalesce 
under conditions in-which power rests and is likely to stay 
with the army, for the latter is bound to modify the ambition 
for personal power which was the dominant characteristic 
of Egyptian party politics. 

Two forces are still of major importance: the Moslem 
Brotherhood and the Wafd. The old Wafd was not a-party. 
ft was an amalgam of two elements diametrically opposed to 
each other but held together by the leader’s innate sense of 
street politics and control of the party funds and machine. 
The first was the extremely reactionary and corrupt leader- 
ship with its large satellite group which benefited from the 
funds and nepotism of the leaders ; the second, the popular 
movement led by men who were nationalists and radicals. 
The army’s action is intended to smash the first group, and 
the emergence of Dr Mohamed Salah el-Din, Foreign 
Minister in the recent Wafd government, means the 
dominance of the second. Salah ¢el-Din will almost certainly 
become the new secretary-general of the Wafd. 


The Moslem Brotherhood is politically immature, but 
under the late Hassan el-Banna became a political force 
which probably transcended the power of the Wafd machine. 
For that reason, the Wafd leadership bitterly opposed the 
Moslem Brotherhood and only began to stek a rapproche- 
ment when the government of Ibrahim Abdel Hadi had 
broken the power of the Brotherhood. An interesting facet 
of the present situation is the natural affinity which exists 
between the Salah el-Din wing of the Wafd and the Brother- 
hood, and it is in this combination that a new power may 
grow in Egypt. It would very easily be reinforced by 
nationalists from other parties such as the present Minister 
of State, Fathy Radwan. 


Finland Squares the 
Accounts 


[FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT] 


A FEW days ago a small ship sailed east from the Finnish 
harbour of Turku and made history. It was the last of 
Finland’s reparation deliveries to Russia. It also typified 
them. For it was a small wooden schooner which, although 
not impressive to look at, was nevertheless a special design, 
a non-magnetic survey ship. Its official cost, the cost, that 
is, which will be .credited to Finland in the reparations 
account, was but a fraction of its real cost: it was locally 
known as “ the golden ship.” And it had to be delivered on 
time to avoid stiff fines. It was built in a yard created from 
nothing in a few months, regardless of cost, to produce ships 
which, owing to their uneconomic specifications, could be 
supplied only to Russia as war reparations, to the payment of 
or however, they contributed much less than their real 
value. 


Such illustrations could’ be multiplied a hundredfold to 
depict in detail what the payment of reparations has meant 
to the Finris in sum. But they have done it. In the eight 
years up: to ri dears roth they have worked off war 
indemnities which seemed beyond their capacity. They have, 
it is true, been aided by a rare Russian display of reasonable 
cooperation so that the final payments amounted to $226.5 
million spread over eight years, instead of the original $300 
million in six years. As the dollars concerned in these calcu- 


‘prices is considerably 
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lations are arbi reparations dollars ” equivalent to 1938 
(with certain small adjustments for some categories | | 


goods), it is clear that the cost of reparations at present diy 
asi above this figure. Professor Suviran( ., 
who has made a special study of the economic effect «| 
reparations, estimates that the cost at today’s prices is abo. 
$570 million. 

But this is not the whole story, The reparations paymen . 
that have just been concluded were only one of a series : ; 
burdens im on Finland by the peace treaty. About 1; 
per cent of Finland’s national wealth was lost by the cessio.: 
of territory to ‘Russia. Russian property removed from 
Russia had to be restored. German arms in Finland had 
be delivered to the Russians (at a cost of about $7,000,00 
and German property given up. Similarly all German claim 
against Finland (mainly for delivery of war material) had 
be renounced in favour of the Russians. Nor should the su! 
stantial economic loss involved in the scrapping of Finnis) 
weapons to a value of several thousand million marks be 
overlooked. Finally, the whole process had to be adminis- 
tered by the Allied Control Commission at a cost of abou: 
$3 million a year, and by SOTEVA, the Finnish reparation: 
supervisory committee, at a cost of a further $1 million « 

The total burden has been estimated at $949 million 
in 1944 dollars. 


A Distorted Economy 


So much for the figures. 
testimony to the Finnish effort. as output rose again, 
the fixed amounts due as reparations payments became a 
comparatively smaller burden on the national income and on 
exports. In 1945, for example, when the volume of trade 
was a mere 18 per cent of the 1935 figure, reparations 
deliveries accounted for 61 per cent of total exports. In 
1948 the corresponding figures were 67 per cent and 17 per 
cent, and last year 110 per cent and 6 per cent, In the same 
year reparations payments as a tage of national income 
were estimated (probably on low side for 1945) at 7.2 

r we §.2 per - —_ about 2 per cent respectively 

ese figures apply y to reparations payments and 
do not include the value of German sets dak so forth. 
Expressed statistically they are not as lafge as, for examp!c, 
the British rearmament effort at present. But such criteria 
fail to show the terrific distortion of Finland’s economy which 
the pattern of reparations has caused. For example, the 
engineering and shipbuilding industries accounted for §8 pe: 
cent of all reparations ; but before the war they contributed 
only 2 per cent of Finnish exports. The forest industry, 
responsible for about go per cent of Finland’s exports, paid 
only a third. Finland is thus left with uneconomically large 


are impressive enough 


. engineering and shipbuilding industries. There are now, for 


example, 82 shipbuilding berths compared with 15 before 
the war. The market for the staple forest exports is poor. 
Consequently the importance of other exports, particularly 
machinery and ships, is enhanced, But Finnish costs are s: 
high that these products cannot compete on the world market. 
Internal demand will partially replace reparations orders. But 
the main reliance is on increased and steady normal sales o! 
these goods to Russia, and the Russian satellites, under the 
five year Russo-Finnish trade agreement of June, 1950. 


Openings for Russian Pressure 


To the pessimists, therefore, the structure of Finland’s 
economy, as modified by reparations, gives Russia good 
opportunities of exerting political pressure even after the Jas 
reparations have been delivered. Just now the tendency is 
for Finnish Communists to compare the harm done to 
Finland by reduced British imports and prices with the 
benefit resulting from continued Russian support of the 
engineering industries. Furthermore if, as rumours of 
Russian interest in , th i 
crease their orders for ships, Finland, 
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These facts are published to show what British workers can achieve 
in spite of difficulties, given opportunities and backed by enterprise 


gas It can be done 


first put to practical 


use in Soho in rfo2 In July 1950 a team of men started work at Fawley in Harnpshire. 

by William Murdoch. Their job was to construct the administration building for the 

Esso Petroleum Company’s new refinery, the largest in Europe. 

oes This building —550 feet long, containing 64,000 square feet of 

Pion Office floor space, a fully equipped medical section and stores — 
VI. was to be completed in twelve months. 





After a flying start, six weeks’ and was clad with over a million 
delay in the first delivery of bricks. Roof, woodwork, fittings, 
structural steel put back decoration, a terrazzo staircase 
commencement of the main work four floors high . . . The building 
until autumn. Then the Esso was finished and occupied before 





Company asked for the the end of June 1951. The two 
completion date to be advanced. hundred men who did the job 
It was the wettest winter for overcame the difficulties; they 


first piped to Londoners 
from outside in 1673 
by Sir Hugh Myddelton. 


years. The men worked on. At played their part in a great 
night they worked by floodlight. _ industrial effort: and more—they 
The steel framework took shape showed us what can be done. 







electricity 


first produced from 
motive power in 1éjr 
by Michael Faraday. 















JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED Building and Civil Engineering Contractors, 
Lendon, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. . Established in 1848 





Parkinson & Cowan 


who started serving these industries 


in 72616, make meters, cookers, water 


heaters and industrial equipment; Could your business 
pumps, instruments, industrial leather, burn tonight ? 


precision mechanisms and oil appliances. 
Your business is in danger as But fire will not destroy 


oo long as your records, the basis papers locked in Chubb Files. 
ee of business, are not safe from They are severely tested not 
fire. And the longer fire has onlyagainst fire but against fall. 
left you alone, the greater the To ensure that your records 
odds that it will call. Tonight are as secure as this, send for 
is as likely as any other night. further details of Chubb Fire- 
And papers, files, ledgers are resisting Record Protection 
the fuel flames feed on. Equipment for the office. 


CHUBB 


| nnianeeent RECORD PROTECTION 
PARKINSON & COWAN GROUP | SBUBB& SON’S LOCK AND SAFE CO. LTD. 


40-42 OXFORD STREET LONDON WI 





COMPONENT COMPANIES 


Parkinson & Cowan Ltd. e Parkinson & Cowan 

(Gas Meters) Ltd. @ The Parkinson Stove Co. Ltd. 

| Parkinson Water Heaters Ltd. @ Measurement Ltd. 
s Aspec (London) Ltd. e “Monitor Engineering & Oil 
; Appliances Ltd. e@ Rotoplunge Pump Co. Ltd. 
Parkinson & Cowan Group Exports Ltd. 
The Metropolitan Leather Co. Ltd. 


SERVING PUBLIC SERVICES 
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into difficulties with the United States. For the Unicd 
States, by various loans, played a great part in strengthen ap 
Finland’s economy sufficiently to pay off reparations. _[f 
Finland now begins to produce on an appreciable scale go..{ 
which Russia is denied from other countries on strate: 
grounds, there might be difficulties. There thus seems a < |. 
for giving Finland special treatment by Britain, which 1. 
21 per cent f all Finnish exports, compared with the ; 
per cent which go to the Soviet bloc. In so far as British 
import restrictions aim at reducing indebtedness to EP 
smaller imports from Finland are irrelevant, since Finlani | 
not a member of EPU. On both economic and polit: | 
grounds, therefore, it would seem desirable to increase tr‘: 
with Finland, since its sterling receipts could be used only :); 
buying British goods and could not indirectly incur 2.)\4 
payments by Britain. 

Finally, is there any possibility that with the end of rep.::- 
tions Finland will move towards closer ties with the We.:? 
No doubt an intelligent American policy, directed by the n-w 
ambassador to Helsinki, might improve Finland’s bargain. .; 
position, but with its skeleton army, its common frontier wih 
the Soviet Union, and the Russian bases on the outskirts »f 
its capital, Finland can hardly hope to translate its pro- 
western feelings into action. The end of reparations wi! 
mark- a new psychological stage and may entail a new 
economic situation, but it is unlikely to produce any new 
directions in Finland’s cautious and ascetic foreign policy. 


Gs 


Austria and the Four 
Colonels 


Tue three western powers have invited the Russians ‘0 
resume the Austrian peace negotiations in London on the 
29th of this month, but prospects for a final settlement seem 
as barren as they were two years ago. After more than two 
hundred and fifty sessions, agreement had been reached on 
the major part of the eighty-six clauses comprised in the 
original treaty draft, but a deadlock ensued over the problem 
of reparations and-over certain property assets which th: 
Russians defined as German war loot. In March of this ye. 
the western powers submitted to Moscow an abridge 
version of the treaty in which the essential areas of agree- 
ment were emphasised. The Soviet reply was not fort!- 
coming until August 14th. It amounted to a rejection of !:: 
“ skeleton treaty” and claimed that the latter contained 10 
guarantees for the denazification of Austria, for the existen.: 


of “ social democratic ” parties and for the establishment °! 
an Austrian army. eee 


With the possible exception of the denazification issue, «1 
which the western powers have often shown a rather ditt- 
dent approach, these were mere points of rhetoric. T!: 
Austrian constitution explicitly guarantees political libertic:, 
and the maintenance of armed forces (which the draft trea‘) 
set at some $0,000 men) is included in the very concept «{ 
national sovereignty. | Nevertheless, in order to unmas\ 
Soviet intentions, the western powers, on September 6'', 
accepted the objections advanced by Moscow and du'y 
amended their treaty proposals. There‘has, as yet, been 10 
reply but it is generally felt that the Russians, whatever the 
strategy regarding the resumption of negotiations, are 5) 
no means prepared to initial a tréaty and evacuate Austria. 


Cloudy Western Motives. 


Even on the part of the West there appears to be : 

of motives with respect to the Austrian stalema‘-. 
is not clear a “skeleton treaty” was put forward ( 
the first place. * is, in addition, an element of simp': 
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truth in the Soviet é claims that American tactical 
interests are increasingly involved in the Austrian position. 
The militarisation of certain areas in the Salzburg zone and 
he possibility of jet-fighter bases within comfortable range 
of the Balkans are factors which it would be foolish to dis- 
regard. The recent visit of M. Schuman to Vienna and 
-ccain trends in the Austrian economy, moreover, suggest 
tho: Austria may find a place prepared ‘within a larger frame- 
work of Atlantic defence. The western position in Austria 
oficrs a good example of. gradual involvement in what had 
at frst been taken to be a temporary and unstable state of 
afiairs. At this stage it would be difficult to deny that an 
evacuation of Austria entails significant drawbacks. There 
arc vested interests in a Stalemate, 


Jokers in the Russian Pack 


The motives behind Russian obstructionism, on the other 
hand, are quite plain. The Soviets are deriving important 
economic benefits from their zone of occupation and are 
keenly aware of the military advantages of having forces in 
Austria. Tf the latter (which may amount to some forty divi- 
sions) had to be quartered in the satellite countries, there 
might arise the type of friction which the Russians are 
especially aaxious to avoid. There are, moreover, unmis- 
takable signs of an Austrian-Jugoslavy rapprochement under 
Western sponsorship, and a link between a free Austria and 
a hostile Tito is not calculated to allay Soviet fears of encir- 
clement. General Sviridov knows that no more than five per 
cent of Austrians are Communists, so there is littie prospect 

{ recovering by election or a disguised coup d’état what 
might be lost by evacuation. What is perhaps most important 
is the fact: that Austria is a bargaining point. The Russian 
Note specifically demanded the inclusion of Trieste in the 
london agenda, In return for concessions on the Trieste 
issue the Soviet negotiators might take a more flexible view 
of the Austrian question and vice versa. When sitting down 
at a conference table, the Russians feel better if there are 
several jokers in the pack. 

The Austrian economy is trying to adjust itself to the 
country’s ambiguous position and the process is not alto- 
gether an easy one, The dominant fact is a shift from con- 
sumer goods industries to the export of raw materials and 
semi-finished products. But this shift, particularly in its 
incipient stages, means an increase in the import both of coal 
and iron and of foodstuffs. The productivity of Austrian 
agriculture remains inadequate ; as compared with 1937 the 
import Of wheat thas nearly doubled, and that of sugar and 
lats has imereased fivefold. Import of machinery and 
machine tools has attained six times the total of 1937. Up 
ic now, however, Austrian exports have not kept pace and 
the demand created by stockpiling after the outbreak of 
ihe Korean war is tapering off. 


The Best of Two Bad Worlds 


Jn the last quarter of 1950 exports had reached 133 per 
cent of the 1637 total, but they are now down to 96 per 
cent. The decrease (by 17§ million schillings) of the trade 
deficit between June and July was not due to higher exports 
but solely to import restrictions. Two factors have tended 
io disguise the seriousness of the problem. The release of 
‘arge sums from counterpart funds have stimulated invest- 
ment goods industries and absorbed some of the unemploy- 


ment in textiles and leather. Secondly, owing to the tourist — 


‘rade, Austria’s EPU ‘account for the first time showed a 
‘avourable balance ($6.1 million). 

What makes the Austrian position something of a planner’s 
nightmare is the fact that its demand and supply factors 
.an be geared neither to eastern nor to western conditions. 
in some ways, of coutse, the Austrians are trying to make the 
best of two rather bad worlds. A recent trade agreement 
with Poland should ensure cheaper coal to the extent “ 
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some 2 million tons a year. The Viennese trade fair, which 
opened on September 7th, shows that the people’s demo- 
cracies and their Soviet masters are prepared to compete 
extensively on the Austrian market, and presumably the 
reverse will be true. The need for strategic materials for 
the Nato countries, on the other hand, has given an essential 
boost to Austrian iron and steel exports. The latter have 
been increasing monthly by an average of 50,000 tons, and 
the production of coal has risen by 7 per cent as compared 
with the first half of last year. None the less, Austria has 
suffered from the general downward trend in. prices. 
Although the volume of total exports rose from 347,300 tons 
in June to 356,600 in July, their value declined by 57 million 
schillings. 

The idea that Austria might serve as a kind of economic 
neutral ground or quarantine zone between east and west is 
not entirely unattractive. Whether or not this is a result of 
Vienna’s celebrated atmosphere, relations between the Allied 
and Soviet occupation powers have always shown a some- 
what lighter aspect, a greater susceptibility. to humour than 
has been evident in Germany. None of the four colonels 
wishes to leave the enchanted land, and Austria may have 
to resign itself to being their host for some time to come. 
This seems to be the essential fact on which any realistic 
thinking about Austria’s economic future must be based. 


Malaya Picks Up 


THE entry into force this week of a new citizenship 
code in the Federation of Malaya marks the welcome end 
of a long and slow political chapter which has covered the 
last three years. It has taken many discussions in the Com- 
munities Liaison Committee and new laws in all the nine 
Malay states as well as the central federal government to 
bring this about: many of the 1,200,000 Chimese and 
180,000 Indians who are now citizens of Malaya may well 
be excused if they doubted whether the ramparts of Malay 
privilege would ever open up to let them through. Now that 
they have and that sixty per cent of the Chinese in the 
Federation have become its citizens, efforts must equally be 
made to improve the position in Singapore. 

Coming now, this new Malayan citizenship rightly empha- 
sises the importance of political development at a moment 
when the spotlight is being turned on the favourable progress 


’ of the war. In August, 101 Communist guerrillas were 


killed, 18 were captured and 24 surrendered. These figures 
were second only to those of June, the record month since 
the emergency began: during the last six months 648 Com- 
munists have been killed, compared with 1,025 in the whole 
of last year, 639 in 1950 and 618 in 1949. It is also signifi- 
cant that casualties have lately included more of the Com- 
munist leaders, such as heads of district committees, against 
whom the security forces are making a special drive, and 
that the heavier guerrilla losses have been accompanied by 
a decline in the number of serious incidents. At the begin- 
ning of this month, it was a symptom of the turn for the 
better that the night mail between Kuala Lumpur and Singa- 
pore started running again for the first time for over a year 
and a half. 


Confidence Reborn 


The improvement is a reflection of the impact which the 
High Commissioner, General Sir Gerald Templer, has been 
able to make on the scene. He has resurrected confidence 
from the grave in which the mounting toll of the Communist 
onslaught was burying it, particularly after the murder of 
Sir Henry Gurney nearly a year ago. This greater confidence 
is shown in the better co-operation being given to the govern- 
ment by the public and in the vital flow of information which 
follows from it. Confidence also springs from the rising 
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efficiency and wider security coverage of the police jungle 
squads and General Templer’s Home Guard. 

The improvement does not, however, bring the. emergency 
within sight of an end, and recent over-optimism from the 
Colonial Secretary in Singapore does nothing but harm. That 
the Communists can still terrorise whole villages into sub- 
mission is being proved every day. Last month, when a 
particularly bad incident took place at Permatang Tinggi and 
a Communist gunman shot a Chinese resettlement officer in 
full view of a dozen people in a chophouse without any one 
of them being prepared to give evidence of any sort after- 
wards, the High Commissioner once again tried to meet the 
challenge by collective punishment. Abroad and in cold 
blood, this has an alien ring of ruthlessness which may seem 
hard to justify. But when people lose their individuality 
under mass terror the only way to help them is to deal with 
them collectively. So far this type of measure has been used 
only in extreme cases and after other steps have been tried 
and failed. Judged by the greater willingness of the people 
to come to the government with information—the most 
precious commodity in the fight against terrorism—these 
means when adopted sparingly by General Templer do 
appear to be justifying themselves. 


In spite of a change in national morale; no one could claim 
that political progress in Malaya is what it might be if the 
pressure of the emergency were really slackened off. At 
the same time the main alarm signals are now to be seen on 
the economic front. In the first six months of this year the 
fall in the prices of rubber and tin led to an adverse trade 
balance of £5,000,000 compared with a favourable balance 
of £115 million during the same period last year. This is 
but one aspect of a development which has cut like a sword 
into the recently booming prosperity of Malaya and which 
has created a political problem full of ugly possibilities in 
the dispute about wages on the rubber estates. 


For the second time in six months the employers feel 
justified in invoking the sliding scale agreement, whereby the 
unions have contracted to accept falls in wages when the 
price of rubber moves below certain specified levels, just as 
they are entitled to claim rises when it moves up. Unfortu- 
nately theory and practice are two very different things: and 
it is an unwritten economic law that wages go up but not 
down. The workers now claim, and accurately, that many 
Malayan estates are still making profits at the present level 
of production costs. Their leaders also point to the danger 
to the existing moderate trade unions of the obvious Com- 
munist charge that, in seeking to stand by the agreement, 
they are traitors to the workers’ interests. Yet, if the wage 
agreement is not kept and the price of rubber falls further, 
many estates will have to lay off considerable numbers of 
men—and in the last resort that could be as dangerous: in 
the present fight against the Communists as attempting to call 
the 370,000 estate workers out on strike. In this, as in every 
other aspect of Malayan life, employers and trade unionists 
have a common interest in working together: at almost any 
cost until the guerrilla movement is beaten. It is to the 
new High Commissioner’s credit that the improvement in 
general morale which he has brought about makes this better 
understood than it would be in an atmosphere of defeatism. 
But nothing that has so far happened in Malaya warrants 
any let-up whatever in the new spirit of resolve which is just 
beginning to get results. 


Chilean Come-Back 


SOME surprise, and even a little alarm, has greeted the victory 
in Chile’s presidential election of General Carlos. Ibaiiez. 
Best known for the autocratic methods he used during his 
eatlier presidency, General Ibafiez conducted his electoral 
campaign on a basis of nationalistic emotion and pledges to 
“ fumigate ”” the administration, rather than on any defined 
policies. His candidacy was warmly supported by the 
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Peronista press in Argentina, and at one point serious! 
compromised by the action of Argentine consular officials 
in Chile. His victory has had an equally warm welcome in 
Buenos Aires, where it has been i as “a triumph 
of all the Latin American nations over imperialism.” Seiior 
Lira Merino, one of the General’s chief supporters, 
declared on the day after the polling that the new govern- 
ment would denounce the mutual aid agreement recently 
signed with the United States, and would nationalise copper 
and other foreign-owned interests. 


Peronismo on the March? 


In a year which has already seen the seizure of power by a 
military dictator in Cuba, the overthrow of the Bolivian 
government by the followers of Sefior Paz Estenssoro (for- 
merly an exile in Buenos Aires), and the electoral victory of 
the demagogic Dr Velasco Ibarra in Ecuador, the turn of 
events in Chile might easily be taken as further proof that 
democracy is in retreat in South America, and Peronismo on 
the march. But the pattern is not so simple. Unlike General 
Batista in Cuba, General Ibanez has obtained power by con- 
stitutional means, as he did a quarter of a century ago. 
Although, like Dr Velasco Ibarra, he has enjoyed Peronista 
support, he will have to deal with a people who are fully 
alive to the danger of pressure from their big neighbour 
across the Andes. And while Sefior Paz Estenssoro—like 
General Perén himself—has been hailed as the bringer of 
social reforms long overdue, General: Ibaiiez cannot offer so 
much in this direction to a country where labour is already 
a powerful force and “ riew-deal ” legislation a reality. 


What he claims to offer is stability and order. Chile has 
long been plagued by splinter politics, and in recent years an 
interminable series of labour disputes has half paralysed its 
economy. President Gonzalez Videla seems to have seen 
the problems clearly enough, but he lacked the authority to 
solve them. During his term of office the coalition of the 
centre and left on which he based his government has steadily 
disintegrated ; and, since constitutional provisions prevented 
him standing for re-election, he was forced to cast his mantle 
upon the uninspiring Sefior Pedro Alfonso, who got only 
184,000 votes against General Ibafiez’s 433,000 and the 
252,600 cast for Sefior Matte Larrain, the conservative-liberal 
candidate. 


No Meek Vassal 


General Ibafiez’s victory thus certainly reflects the failure 
of conventional political methods to solve Chile’s present 
problems. But it doés not necessarily imply a return to 
autocracy. At 74, the man who acquired dictatorial powers 
in 1927 and yielded them in 1931 seems somewhat mellowed, 
and the Chile of today is a very different country from that 
of 1927. In Brazil, President Vargas has shown that a former 
dictator can both gain power and govern by constitutional 
means ; General Ibafiez may well seek to follow suit, if he 
can curb the more headstrong among his supporters. Nor is 
it at all probable that General Perén can now count Chile 
as a meek vassal. Natural rivalry between the two countries, 
Chile’s more liberal traditions, and the new president-elect’s 
independent personality make such a development unlikely. 
General Tbafiez is a hard bargainer, and he will no doubt 
keep his promise to ensure that foreign capital is allowed no 
favours in Chile. But-he has already discounted Senor Lira 
Merino’s talk of sweeping nationalisation, and categorically 
denied that the mutual aid agreement will be immediately 
revoked. In spite of all the sound and fury of the election 


campaign, it is far too soon to write Chile off as a mew recruit 
to the Peronista bloc. 


* * * 


Correction.—The second column of Table I in last week’s 
article entitled “Dutch Lessons for British Chancellors ” 
should have been labelled price, not value. 
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specks of Enterprise No. 22 





The Dollar sign is increasingly 


visible in the affairs of the Simon Engineering 
Group, which is doing its utmost to increase 
exports to the difficult but supremely important 
North American market. Henry Simon supply 
substantial quantities of flour milling machinery 
to North American firms. A recent dollar 
achievement of Simon-Carves is the completion, 
a weeks ahead of schedule, of a battery of 
coke ovens in St. Louis, believed to be the 
first coke Ovens ever built in the United States 


by a British firm. 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 
SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
‘ : HENRY SIMON LTD 
TURBINE GEARS LTD 
HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
TYRESOLES LTD 





Ssaie as sunshine! 


Heating elements are totally enclosed in Hurseal oil-filled safety radia- 
tors. Wall and floor models (some portable) are available in many sizes 
and colours to bring gentle, healthy warmth to living rooms, bedrooms 
and halls. Hurseal are the original oil-filled heating units. Made from 
steel, they require no attention of any kind and will give you a lifetime 
of comfort. Write for leaflets, or ask our representative to call, 


HURSEAL jcc: 
(> 


1S SAFE HEATING 
Oil-filled Electric, Gas, Liquid Gas and Paraffin Radiators and Tele- 
HURSEAL LTD., 229, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. REGENT i05! 


viewers’ Comfort Heaters; Gas and Electric Towel Raiis; Hot Water 
Radiators; Cylinder Insulating Jackets, Insulating Materials and 
Weather Stripping; Domestic and other Boilers; Inset Grates: 
Hurdapta Fires; Electric Bed Sheets; Room Thermometers and 
Thermostats, and other fuel-saving equipment. 
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Oil valves, which control in 
all stages of its preparation 
and distribution a product 
that has become indispensable 
to man, are designed to meet 
conditions which are probably 
the most severe of. any industry 
and accordingly a very high 
standard is set. 

innumerable “Glenfield ” 
oil valves are controlling the 
flow of oil in pipe-lines, m 
boosting pumping stations, 
in refineries and to storage 
tanks. ; 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: KILMARNOCK SCOTLAND 
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Shell research has brought a new, improved tech- 
nique to the laundry. The modern detergents are 
kind to all fabrics ; their efficiency is unaffected by 
the hardness of water and they deposit no lime 
scum—a major cause of greying in white materials, 
Outstanding among these Shell products from 
petroleum is LENSEX — an_all-classification 


detergent now being used on an ever-increasing 


{(DisTRIBU TORS) 
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Shell Chemicals 


scale in many laundries. Its versatility ranges from 
the safe washing of delicate fabrics to powerful 
grease-removing action on mechanics’ overalls. 
LENSEX is also playing an important part in 
laundry economics, because with all types of 
laundering — light, heavy, white, coloured — it 


gives a cleaner wash on less fuel and water, and 


in less time. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, L@hdon, W.C.2 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Recovery .on the Big Screen? 


Crrice speaking, Anglo-American negotiations 
W over film dollars are concerned with a detail of 
currency transfer, not with British film policy ; and this 
year they seem to have been accepted as such not only 
in Hollywood but in Wardour Street. ..The Board of 
Trade officials who reached an agreement with the 
Motion Picture Producers’ Association of America in 
Washington last week had been sped on their mission 
with rather less domestic advice than usual about the 
exact degree of protection for British film production 
for which they ought to be bargaining. Their brief from 
Mr Butler was simple—to reduce the $25.2 million a 
year that Britain was spending-on American films at the 
beginning of r951—and they carried it out. Under the 
revised agreement announced this week, the American 
producers can still transfer unconditionally $17 million 
of their films’ earnings in Britain, and can still use their 
frozen sterling in the other ways that have up to now 
enabled them to transfer annually about $8 million more. 
But their additional right, granted last year, to transfer 
earnings due to them from the Eady levy for films they 
financed or distributed in Britain, is curtailed: over the 
two years, 19§1-§2 and 1952-53 by $5.9 million in all. 
This would suggest that the rate of total dollar remit- 
tances on behalf of the American producers may fall to 
about $23 million a year. This is a modest change, but 
perhaps as much as the Government could expect from 
the American producers—for whom overseas earnings 
have become much more important since they have-been 
divorced from exhibition and are meeting increased com- 
petition from television. 

The seeming indifference with which these negotia- 
tions were regarded: by the British film business was 
one current indication, among several, of an unwonted 
placidity in that mercurial trade. All sections, from 
exhibition to production, have perhaps found the past 
year more comfortable than they might have feared. It 
s true that the graph of cinema admissions, the real 
temperature chart of the industry, has continued to fall ; 
in 1951, 1,365 million ‘admissions were recorded, com- 
pared with 1,396 million in 1950 and with the peak of 
1.635 million in 1946, and in the first quarter of this 
year admissions were again 3.6 per cent fewer than in 
the first three months of 1952. Nevertheless, the cinema 
nibitors gained some freedom to increase seat prices 
th last summer and this, though not all of them have 
followed the main circuits, Rank and Associated British, 
in the latest increase. Thus gross box-office proceeds in 
1951 rose to £108 million, compared with £105 million 
In 19503 met takings, at £69 million, were nearly a 
nuillion pounds higher than the year before. The 


cx 
bo 


Associated British circuit, in the year to March 31, 1952, 
showed a slight increase in its net takings over the previ- 
cus year. In the same way, the Odeon and Gaumont- 
British circuits, in the year to the end of June, show an 
increase of about 4 per cent in net box-office takings. 
Entertainments duty, the exhibitors’ main source of 





complaint, in 1951 still took 36 per cent of all that the 
public paid for admission to cinemas ; but after paying 
film hire and the special Eady levy to support British 
production, the exhibitors’ share of the box-office receipts 
—some {45 million—was still slightly higher than in 
the previous year. These results do not add up to general 
prosperity among exhibitors, but they need to be con- 
sidered against the trade association’s expressed fears 
early in 1951, that some hundreds of cinemas might be 
forced out of business in the following twelve months. 


x 


On the production side of the British industry, the 
improvement is rather more marked. Three years of 
attempts to reduce production costs have brought about 
much greater economy, as producers have graduaily 
learned to make films within budget ; and two years of 
larger producers’ shares in the eventual box-office receipts 
on those films have made it reasonable to hope for a 
profit from at least the aggregate earnings of a group of, 
say, six films. The National Film Finance Corporation 
estimated some months ago that of the 34 films it released 
last year, perhaps 21 would have made a profit under 
present conditions, and that the earnings of about 28 
would have covered the 70 per cent of costs that dis- 
tributors generally guarantee. In his annual statement 
this week, one of Mr Rank’s remarks bore much the 
same implication: 

A year ago it was necessary to make provision for losses ‘én 
unreleased films. I am happy to say that at the 28th June, 

1952, we have not considered such a provision necessary. 


Production ‘within the Rank group has admittedly been 
much curtailed ; but its loss on production and distribu- 
tion has been reduced from {1,182,000 in 1950-51 to 
£25,000 in the current year, which suggests a striking 
improvement in economy in the studios. Repayments 
to the National Film Finance Corporation from indepen- 
dent producers have now reached the level at which it 
may not need to exceed the £6 million of borrowings 
directly available from the Government ; up to March 
this year, it had lent £5,300,000 for film production, 
and expected to get all but £1,610,000 back. The trade 
is awaiting with considerable interest the latest financial 
results of the main film group unconnected with 
cinema exhibition, British Lion, to which the Film 
Finance Corporation has lent £3 million. 


This steadying of finafice has enabled the producers 
to maintain a fairly steady output of creditable films. 
They are now turning out about §0 first features a year, 
on which full-time employment seems fairly steady at 
about 3,500-4,500 people. Comparing this level with 
the figure of about 7,700 attained in 1948, the tech- 
nicians’ and actors’ unions still complain bitterly that 
the industry deserves yet more protection from the .com- 

tition of the American product, by higher quotas or 
import limitations. But even if this plea for greater 
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protection were to be accepted; the public could not be 
compelled to see British films they would not choose, and 
it is difficult not to agree with Mr Rank that 
the basic factor which must always control the volume of 
British film production is the availability of creative talent... 
(which) cannot be manufactured; it must be developed 
gradually through experience and practice. 
Some exhibitors. now fear that production economies 
have now gone so far as to limit British films to a 
“utility”. type lacking the colourful “big screen” 
qualities they believe will become more necessary as 
time goes on to meet competition from television’s little 
screen. Nevertheless, the British films produced in the 
last two years, on a budget of less than {150,000 com- 
pared with perhaps £250,000 in the palmy days of 
1947-48), include a number that are already doing good 
business in specialised American theatres. British 
technicians and actors would also complain about the 
films being made here with American money, stars, and 
directors. Their criticism of the description of some of 
these films as “ British” is understandable. But the 
American producers are using their own money, with- 
held from them by force majeure, to make films of a 
kind that they are sure will appeal to their primary market 
at home. And they are also providing a proportion of 
employment, often at high rates, that few British film 
workers seem aggrieved enough to decline. 


= 


‘Neither exhibitors nor producers, however, find their 
future prospects reassuring. The downward trend in 
cinema attendances may well continue for at least a year 
ahead. Four television stations are operating today, 
against only one for the whole of 1951 ; and even the 
major circuits would argue that the prices of cinema seats 
are now becoming too high, certainly for family patrons. 
Nobody knows how big a place in entertainment tele- 
vision will eventually. command, nor quite what the 
cinema industry can do to meet this challenge. The 
technique of large-screen television to cinemas—though 
not its entertainment value—is already proved. The 
industry would probably prefer a really new technique 
for celluloid ; but so far stereoptic films show no signs 
of becoming a practical proposition. Meanwhile, costs 
have been rising faster than net box-office receipts, 
and the exhibitors are now faced with a wage claim of 
formidable dimensions from cinéma employees. — All 
exhibitors are united in the belief that the solution to 
their problems lies in a reduction in entertainments duty ; 
but the particular formulas proposed differ with the 
varying incidence of duty on their cinemas. In the 
first three months of this year, cinemas with a seating 
capacity of less than 1,000 retained 6 per cent more 
money, after paying duty, Eady levy and film hire, than 
they did in the first quarter of 1951 ; but for cinemas 
with more than 1,000 seats, the “ exhibitors’ share ” fell 
by 2.7 per cent. Duty and levy represented only about 
20 per cent of the takings of the smallest cinemas, but 
some 39 per cent for the Odeon and Gaumont-British 
circuits, and 42 per cent of box-office receipts for cinemas 
. seating over 2,000 people. These figures would not seem 
to support the constant requests for special treatment 
made by the “small men” in the Cinema Exhibitors’ 
Association ; if these smaller exhibitors really have a good 
case, they have never yet produced figures to prove it. 


There may well be a large number of cinemas that do no 


better than break even on film exhibition itself, and rely 
for their margin on the proceeds of advertisements, ice- 


cream and other refreshments ; but it is not clear tha: the 


smallest are in the most strained ial circumstances, 
The industry’s case for a general reduction in duty has 
weight, despite the assumption too often implied tha: tax 
increases that were passed, on as they occurred to the 
public are in some way the exhibitors’ property. 

Better fortunes in production, too, rest on two supports 
that cannot be counted on to last, the Eady levy and the 
NFFC. The levy, made possible by increases in ad inis- 
sion prices, forms an addition to the producer’s normal 
revenue from film hire ; at the higher rate that has been 
operated since last summer, it increases those no: mal 
earnings by roughly 40 per cent. Without the levy, 
production in 1950 cost about £8 million a year and 
brought in about £7 million ; the levy now brings in a 
further £3 million. It has, undoubtedly, been the most 
important factor in bringing the production of groups of 
films at a profit within the bounds of possibility. Bur it 
is a voluntary payment from box-office receipts by exhibi- 
tors (though it was made possible by higher prices with- 
out a proportionate increase in duty, so that exhibitors are 
strictly only collecting it on behalf of producers). Some 
exhibitors—two or three hundred small cinemas—are 
already refusing to pay it ; and, in any case, the voluntary 
agreement is due to come to an end in August, 1954. A 
British film of reasonable quality would now require 
perhaps eight months’ extra receipts from the levy, plus 
its normal revenue from hire, to cover production costs. 
Film production requires plans and commitments well in 
advance, and there may be three months between 
completion in the studio and release. That being so, no 
film planned much after early summer next year could 
hope for enough extra revenue by August, 1954, to break 
even. The Rank Organisation has announced this week 
that it will “materially curtail” film production in 
August next year unless it knows by then that the levy 
scheme is to continue after August, 1954, and Sir Philip 
Warter of Associated British some time ago supported the 
continuance of the levy on a statutory basis. These major 
groups are thus beside most other producers in support- 
ing extension of the levy, though Sir Philip has said that 
the amount handed over under it by his group’s cinemas 
exceeds the amount received from it by its production 
organisation. Other exhibitors are less convinced, though 
opposition to extending the levy scheme may be more 
vociferous than it is powerful. Most producers are hope- 
ful, as is the Government, that the levy will be extended 
with the voluntary agreement of exhibitors as a whole ; 
but they are not sure that it will be done in time to avoid 
a sag in production. 


Mr Rank this week put “availability of financ: ” 
second to talent as a limiting factor on the expansion of 
British production. He personally. believes that co0- 
tinuance of the National Film Finance Corporation, ‘5 
its partial public support for British film production, ‘s 
less necessary to the industry as a whole than extens.0 
of the levy. Other producers might be less sangu'c 
that by mid-1954 British film production will look so 
good a bet as to attract the money from private sour.:s 


to support a steady level of production ; and other ex!:'- 
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bitors might care less. Neither | ‘in Parliament ha 
—— itself to this form of nent subvention 
or British films beyond its original five-year ferm. Some 
paecear and technicians are confident that any Britis 

vernment can always be counted upon to support some 
level of British film and on) experi- 


ence they may be right. But the division between the 
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two sides of the industry, in spite of the major groups 
that bridge it, remains a deep one. The circuits might 
argue, even as exhibitors, that. they need a stable if 
modest British production industry to save them from 
facing a foreign seller with a monopoly of the product 


that they meed to present to the public. But many 
exhibitors count the British market as important to the 
American producer today as Hollywood is to them. The 
attitude of the two sides of the industry even towards its 
most powerful new competitor, television, is beginning to 
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be divided ; a few producers are perforce beginning to 
consider making special short films for television, while 
the Cinema Exhibitors’ Association has proclaimed a ban 
on business with any producer—in Britain—who does 
this. Agreement on broad issues has been reached before 
in the British film industry, sometimes under. Govern- 
ment pressure, and it may be this time. Unless it is, 
Mr Rank’s description of the coming years in his annual 
review this week as “a transitionary period . . . with 
many new problems ” may be an understatement. 


Oil and Cartels 


IVE American and two non-American.oil groups are 

now involved in grand jury proceedings in the 
American courts. This process will determine whether 
a prima facie case is established against them for engaging 
in commercial practices that are in violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The grand jury proceedings, when they get 
under way, will be held behind closed doors and they 
may prove bitter and lengthy. A mass of documentation 
has been demanded of the seven groups, and it seems 
probable that out of this the grand jury will find a true 
bill and thus set in motion the even lengthier processes 
of trial. A similar case against the investment bankers 
has been going on for two years and the prosecution has 
not finished its opening argument. 


The substance of the case against the groups is to be 
found in a report prepared by the staff of the Federal 
Trade Commission headed “The International Petro- 
leum Cartel,” which, after much delay, was published 
last month by the US Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. Ina preface to the report, Mr John Sparkman (who 
is chairman of the committee and is also Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President) declares that this is “a 
factual report” and as such. “subject to a variety of 
interpretations.” But it is significant that he also empha- 
sises the need to hold in check the power of great organi- 
sations and that he reaffirms “the determination of the 
American people that American companies, whether at 
home or abroad, shall so conduct themselves as to pro- 
mote the interests of all people everywhere.” These are 
standards not consistently attained by sovereign states, 
and they import a wider philanthropic purpose to Ameri- 
can anti-trust legislation than many observers outside the 
United States—and not a few inside—would be prepared 
to concede. The charges concern the operations of the 


seven groups (two of them wholly or partly British) out- 
side the United States ; some delicate issues of jurisdic- 
tion may therefore ultimately be involved in the legal 
proceedings in Washington. 


The report itself is a mine of information and conten- 
tion that does not lend itself readily to summary, much 
less to the drawing of “a variety of interpretations.” It 
is concerned with the acts and agreements of the seven 
groups since the late twenties, which appear to infringe 
(in the judgment of the Federal Trade Commission) the 
canons of the anti-trust laws. It is concerned scarcely at 
all with the economic background of the groups’ actions ; 
nor does it examine whether the development of oil out- 
side the United States (which has some connection with 
“the interests of all people everywhere’) would have 
been undertaken on any other terms. Bigness is a fact 
in the oil industry, and it was already a fact when the 
companies began their development of Irag, Arabia, 
Kuwait and Venezuela. A worse crime than exploiting 
bigness would have been not to exploit it. 

The dominance of the seven in non-American oil pro- 
duction—and their important contribution to American 
production—is shown by the two charts reproduced from 
the report. It submits to meticulous examination their 
joint ownership of subsidiary and affiliated companies in 
the Middle East, Europe, South America, the Far East 
and Canada, and the exchange directorates that exist 
between them. Four of them—Socony-Vacuum, 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), Royal Dutch-Shell and 
Anglo-Iranian—own more than 70 per cent of the 
shares of Iraq Petroleum. Jersey Standard, Socony- 
Vacuum, the Texas company, and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia together own all the shares of Arabian American 
Oil. Gulf and Anglo-Iranian are equal partners in 
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Kuwait Oil, and Standard of California and Texas equal 
partners in Bahrein. Three of the seven, in partnership 
and separate operations, control most of the oil resources 
of Venezuela. And with this control of crude oil supplies 
there goes similar control: of refining, transport and 
marketing. All this is set down in detail at the outset 
of the inquiry and the conclusion follows: “The concen- 
tration of an industry into a few hands may be regarded 
as the sine qua non of effective cartel operations.” 


Joint control over non-American ‘oil, the report argues, 
developed from two presumed facts in the early twenties. 
There was a widely held fear that the United States was 
running out of oil, and a no less general fear in the United 
States that foreign groups (Royal Dutch-Shell and Anglo- 
Iranian in particular) were-cornering oil reserves outside 
the United States. Shell had a long start in Venezuela, 
whereas Gulf and Jersey Standard had to buy their way 
in later in the twenties. In the Middle East, in the same 
period, the prospects of large and cheap reserves attracted 
the seven groups, using the twin techniques of joint 
ownership and long-term contracts for the sale of crude 
oil for their development. The conclusion, painful to 
the Federal Trade Commission, has less sting for the 
reader outside America: 


The long period of the contracts, the great quantities of 
oil involved, the unusual nature of the pricing methods and 
the conditions of sale, and the inclusion of provisions restric- 
ting the marketing of oil suggest that these contracts extend 
far beyond the ordinary business transaction. 

Indeed they do. Perhaps the physical development of 
these resources in the Middle East and elsewhere could 
have been undertaken by a multitude of “ ordinary 
business transactions ” conducted by many smaller, less 
resourceful and more competitive companies. Perhaps, 
on the other hand, the economic, technical and political 
risks were themselves so great that only an effective join- 
ing of the power of the already large in the oil industry 
into even larger new cooperative forms was enough to 
match the tasks and the risks. 


The reader of the cartel report will not, indeed, find 
any sympathy for this point of view. And it is one that 
the oil industry, feeling itself vulnerable to legal attack— 
oilmen have, after all, suffered prison because their ideas 
of competition did not match the judicial interpretations 
of the anti-trust laws—has great diffidence in putting for- 
ward. It is no answer to an indictment under the Sher- 
man Act to admit a technical offence and to argue that 
from the offence positive benefit has accrued to the world 
at large. The offence, technical or not, is of the essence. 
It is this fact that gives the account in the report of the 
development of the Iraq Petroleum Company by the four 
American and British partners, together with the French 
and Gulbenkian interests, such a deadly lucidity. First, 
there is the resistance of the British to any intrusion of 
outside interests in Iraq; then the American campaign 
for the “open door ” successfully won, and before the 
twenties were out discarded because of over-production 
of oil ; then the “red line” agreement, by which the 
participants in IPC were won over by the French and 
Gulbenkian to the principle of not competing with each 
other for concessions. Yet, even’ so, competition per- 
sisted in breaking out ; Standard of California obtained 
concessions in Bahrein and Saudi Arabia, and the four 
leading partners in IPC tried for seven years to alter the 
red-line agreement that they had made to protect them- 
selves in order to keep pace with the competitive effects 
of Standard of California’s advance. Even the report is 
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forced to describe the agreement as a millstone round (he 
necks of the participants. = 

There are inevitably many facts and episodes in the nis. 


tory of IPC (including the incredible ications arising 
out of the war when the French and Gulbenkian inte --s:; 
were adjudged to be under enemy control) that «ould 
by no means be described as “ ordinary business traisac- 
tions.” Many were serpentine, and some not entirely 
creditable. The development of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait 
had the mierit, initially at any rate, of competiive 
endeavour, which the report is fair enough to conce Je; 
but by a series of agreements for purchase of crude oj! 
and the protection of existing marketing facilities, these 
newcomers presently became part of the family of 
wrongdoers. The report manages to suggest, indeed, jhat 
Anglo-Iranian and Shell got the better of the bargaining, 
for example, with Gulf over the provision and marke: ing 
of oil from Kuwait, thus “ carrying forward into the post- 
war period, the ‘as is’ principle, preserving the historic 
position of participants in each market.” 


* 


“ As is” is oil industry shorthand for describing the 
principles underlying the agreement reached in 15928 
between Jersey Standard, Shell, and Anglo-Iranian, some- 
times known as the Achnacarry agreement. These prin- 
ciples, the report explains, embodied seven main heads: 
acceptance by the participants of their 1928 level! of 
business (“as is”) and keeping the same proportions of 
any future increase in consumption ; the joint use of 
existing facilities ; no new construction except to meet 
increased demand ; identical values for products at all 
points of origin ; the drawing of supplies from the nearest 
producing area; the shutting in of excess production ; 
and the elimination of competitive expenditures that 
would materially increase costs and prices. The prin- 
ciples emerged from a price war between Shell and Stao- 
dard Oil, and they were re-affirmed, though in the form 
of different and more complicated agreements, through 
the thirties when depression and tition from 
Russian and Roumanian oil led to further instability in 
the world oil market. The report draws a somewhat 
curious contrast between what was happening in the 
world oil market during these years and the steps that 
were taken in the United States to secure “ lawful ways 
of controlling production and exports,” These laticr 
resulted in a system of inter-state oil compacts, sanc- 
tioned as a conservation measure. But, declares thc 
report, “conservation became the cartel’s slogan 2! a 
time when a rising flood of international production 
threatened to depress world prices.” The legal imp1i-2- 
tions of this line of argument seem clearer than the <is- 
tinction between the economic forces that were impel!ing 
American oil producers to seek sanction for “ conserv3- 
tion” and those that were driving the non-Ameri.ic 
producers into policies with the similar objects of p:0- 
tecting themselves. Nor does the report accept @"y 
argument that cartel cooperation came to an end j.5! 
before the war as a result of the withdrawal of Jers:y 
Standard from the agreement in 1938. The British acd 
rte interests continued to co-operate and the Brits) 

overnment sponsored a pooling arrangement during 
war “ modelled closely on ‘as is” principles ”—not (1° 
only betrayal of competitive principle wi 
the gates. But, war apart, the ob 
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trade” and was fostered by “ the intricate maze of con- 
fractual and other relations. developed over the years 
among the small number of large international oil 
ynterests. , 

Simplicity is perhaps hardly to be expected in the rela- 
tions of the dominant groups of a highly technical and 
rapidly expanding industry serving world markets. _Per- 
haps the two questions that the lay observer would put 
firs: 11 determining whether such relations were good or 
bad as distinct from legal or illegal under American 
jaw would be these: Has it delivered the goods? And 
are its prices rapacious ? With the first question the 
report is not concerned, but the general verdict would 
surely be that the industry has been more successful 
than any other in expanding its resources to meet growing 
demand since the war. If a cartel is found to exist today, 


it can scarcely be motivated by prewar principles of 
restricted output. On the much more complicated ques- 
tion of prices, there may well be room for discussion. 


The most difficult chapter in the report is concerned with 
price determination in the industry which, as is well 
knewn, rests largely on an international basing point 
sysiem known as “Gulf-plus.” The report argues that 
Gulf prices as used in this system are high and unrepre- 
sentative of the bulk of world trade in oil. But apart 
from the relevance of the particular prices used, the 
system itself ‘has- “the ultimate effect upon any given 
buyer of eliminating price differences as among the 
various sellers.” The Gulf price, plus the freight charges 
from the Gulf to particular markets, give an identical 
delivered price for all sellers, irrespective of their location. 
Sellers who are located nearer to the buyer than the 
basing points thus get am advantage of “ phantom 
freight” amd those further away have to “absorb” 
freight since their actual costs are higher than freight from 
the basing point. 

The application of this system, the report shows, has 
been modified from time to time. During the war, the 
Persian Gulf was made a basing point (using prices equal 
to those at the Gulf) and thus eliminating the element of 
“phantom freight ” that would otherwise have been in- 
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gue ae price charged for oil delivered to the 
tish Navy in the Persian Gulf. There were other 
changes in basing points after the war—in 1949,.for 
example, when Persian crude was moving in quantity to 
the eastern seaboard of the United States, New York was 
made the point of freight equalisation. The report 
examines the changes in tanker freight rates, actual and 


notional, that have played their complicating part in the 


application of the price formula and notes the conces- 
sions “ largely asa result of government pressures ” that 
the companies are declared to have made.. But the 
burden of the charges it makes is clear. The effect of the 
system has been to keep the price of Middle East oil 
higher than it should be ; it is oil produced at low cost. 
and the result has been substantial profit for the com- 
panies. 

It is possible to have misgivings about these pricing 
arrangements, and to suggest that they call for 
objective examination, without following the report too 
closely in its criticism that the companies have 
made good profits. There is no general feeling among 
the public that the companies (as distinct from the tax 
gatherers) have cynically exploited them. The move- 
ment of petroleum prices (ex tax) compares distinctly 
favourably with the movement of many other primary 
materials, and if in the process of meeting expanding 
demand at relatively stable prices the major oil com- 
panies have been able to make a lot of money, that pre- 
sumably formed part of their intention in going into new 
fields, and provides the major financial resources for 
further expansion in future. Changes in-the balance of 
world oil production and consumption must no doubé in 
time lead to changes in the way that prices are deter- 
mined ;, but if it is a fair conclusion that “ Guif-plus ” 
and its various modifications carry less conviction than 
they might have done in former years, it might equally 
be an optimistic conclusion for the European consumer 
to suppose that a pricing system based more specifically 
on actual costs of production and transport would inevit- 
ably be to his advantage. It is here, perhaps, that the 
major companies could usefully explain their purpose. 


Business Notes 


Pause in the Markets 

The stock markets in this past week have taken their 
hist real pause since the breath-taking climb began three 
months ago, A rest was in any case long overdue ; and 
some would say that the climbers are now finding—or at 
cast Ought to find—the rarefied air of these heights rather 
exhausting. The fitst consideration, however, is in itself 
que sufficient to account for this week’s modest relapse: 
incre is nO need to assume that more subtle influences lie 
hidden beneath the obvious one. In the equity markets, 
iowever, the buoyancy of mood had already been damped 
‘own a little by the engineering wages dispute, and the 
- crnation of fear and hope about this has: been an important 
‘fluence. It certainly explained the first slipping of prices 
‘om the peak reached early last week, when the ordinary 
“ware index of the Financial Times reached 117.6, or fourteen 
points above the midsummer trough ; the slither became 
vather more pronounced on Wednesday last, when the index 
cropped by 0.8, carrying it to 115.8. 

In the gilt-edged market the rising tendency was sustained 
until last Monday. The three months’ climb in this market, 
‘hough proportionately smaller than in industrials—it has 
‘anged up to 9 per cent, or alittle more—has been even 


more remarkable, What is surprising now is not that there 
has been a pause, but that it should have been so long 
delayed. The short-run prefits shown by operators who 
bought in the early summer far exceeds anything that could 
ordinarily be hoped for from gilt-edged securities ; yet such 
profit-taking as has occurred has been comfortably absorbed ; 
the reaction on Tuesday and Wednesday did not exceed } 
point. It marks, however, the realisation that the autumn 
season for new issues is now opening and must soon resolve 
the most immediate question in the market's mind—the 
question whether the authorities are to assail it with a large 
and genuine funding issue, or whether they will remain 
content to see the banking system glutted with liquid assets. 
The arrangements last week for a £4,500,000 issue of the 
East Africa High Commission brought these discussions to a 
head, though they do not really throw any light on the main 
problem. The loan takes the form of £7,135,000 of 44 per 
cent stock, 1964-69, of which £1,635,000 has been placed 
privately and {1 million is reserved for residents in East 
Africa. At the issue price of 994, this trustee stock should 
appeal to investors interested in the gross income yield— 
provided that the market does not subside further before the 
lists open (and close) next Tuesday. 
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Cotton Goods in World Trade 


At the invitation of the Cotton Board business men re- 
presenting the cotton industries of the chief textile exporting 
countries have assembled for the international cotton textile 
conference which opened in London on Wednesday and sub- 
sequently continued its meetings at Buxton. The conference, 
planned more than a year ago, meets when the severe textile 
recession which this year affected the industry in all parts 
of the world, appears to be less formidable. But basic 
problems remain. Two things in particular have changed 
in the pattern of the world trade in cotton textiles 
compared with before the war. First, there is less trade ; 
secondly, the two biggest exporters, the United Kingdom and 
Japan, are getting smaller shares of that trade and two 
countries, India and the United States, formerly relatively 
small exporters, have greatly increased their shares. Before 
the war international trade in cotton textiles amounted to 
about 7,000 million yards a year ; in 1951 it was about 5,600 





Exports OF COTTON PIECE-GOODS FROM THE FOUR 
CHIEF PRopUCING COUNTRIES 
(Million sq. yards) 


1937. | 1950 1951 


United Kingdom...i....e06s 1,921 822 865 
FROME os 5b AN COR Wan RS ea 2,644 | 1,088 1,082 
United States. is sss se ecces 227 | 564 811 
aire  n  e 22i¢t | 1,109t 776+ 

* Exports by sea only; excludes land trade, in particular to 
Pakistan. Total for 1937 excludes exports to Pakistan. { Million 


yards. 





million yards or about 173 per cent less. The share, by 
volume, of world trade of the four leading exporting countries 
has shown impressive, and conceivably permanent, changes 
between the years 1937 and 1951. The United Kingdom’s 
share fell from about 28 per cent to 15 per cent and Japan’s 
fell from about 38 per cent to 19 per cent ; by contrast the 
Indian proportion rose from a mere 3 per cent of world: trade 
to 14 per cent and the United States proportion also rose 
from 3 per cent to 14 per cent. Apart from political reasons, 
such as the closing of the Chinese market to Japan, both the 
United Kingdom and Japan have lost trade in textiles largely 
because a number of consuming countries have increased 
their own production, but also because the new growing 
competitors have captured part of their markets. But the 
countries with increasing exports afe also aware of obstacles 
and difficulties, and their presence at this international con- 
ference shows an anxiety to exchange facts and views, even 
if positive decisions cannot be reached. 


rs * * 
The Big Five 


The opening session of the conference fairly clearly 
set out the common problem of the world’s “ Big Five” 
cotton goods exporting countries. They also furnished a 
foretaste of the special interests—and pleas—to be expected 
from these countries—Britain, the United States, India, 
Western Europe and Japan. Although the public speeches 
were wreathed in amity, they were also candid enough to 
promise more forthright discussions in private at Buxton. 
But no hints were allowed to emerge of just what “ joint 
action to increase world consumption of cotton goods ” these 
competing producers might have in mind. 


Sir Raymond Streat, Chairman of the Cotton Board, who 
presided, gave a warning for those who always. see boundless 
possibilities in the so-called under-developed countries. 
When the very poor enjoy their first rise in income,. he 
pointed out, up goes their consumption of cotton goods, but 
with each subsequent rise in their standard of living their 
additional consumption of cotton goods becomes smaller. He 
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added that the first forms of industrialisation to which , 
developing country turns is the cotton mill, and the second 
a tariff to protect it. This original sin among the under- 
developed countries also roused the ire of Mr. Stevens, the 
American delegate, who declared that the United States has 
been steadily reducing its Custom duties since 1935 and that 
import of cotton goods into the USA is “not encumbered 
by quotas, exchange restrictions, exchange taxes, sales taxes 
at port of entry, or by any other form of hidden tariff.” 

Sharper differences in view-point became apparent when 
the other delegates spoke—the West Europeans anxious to 
maintain their extra-European trade which they saw passing 
inte the hands of India and the United States, and the Indians 
concerned to nurture their growing textile industry. But 
the main interest, of course, lay in what the Japanese had to 
say. Mr Abe emphasised that the export of cotton piece 
goods was vital to the Japanese economy. Japan, he said, had 
now to feed 12 million more people than before the war 
from the disorganised resources of a smaller territory. In 
1951 raw cotton accounted for 22.9 per cent of Japan’s total 
imports and cotton textiles for 27.8 per cent of total exports, 
even though these exports were less: than before the war. 
Clearly the Japanese are in no mood to curtail their export 
drive. . 


There are no government representatives at the con- 
ference, which is a gathering of business men responsible 
for 90 per cent of the world’s cotton textile trade. Whether 
the British chairman’s hope will be fulfilled that they can find 
the way towards an enlargement of trade in Cotton goods 
“without coming into a form of conflict which would be 
wasteful of national resources, injurious to general prosperity 
and restrictive to the expansion of world trade,” remains 
to be seen. Not the least interested observers from afar will 
be the world’s main importers of cotton textiles. 


* * * 


Bank Advances’ Fizgest Fall 


The latest quarterly analysis of bank advances in Great 
Britain gives by far the most striking, as well as the clearest, 
picture yet furnished of the contraction that has been taking 
place in the supply of bank credit to the private sector of the 
economy. The decline in total advances between May and 
August proves to have been even larger than had been 
suggested by the monthly figures of the clearing banks ; it 
amounted to £156 million, easily the biggest ever shown, 
reducing the total to £1,848 million. Of this decline, a large 
part must have been due to repayments of advances made to 
the British Electricity Authority, although the total calls on 
the £150 million BEA loan during the quarter exceeded the 
reduction—by some £56 million—shown in advances to 
public utilities (excluding transport) during the quarter. The 
decline of £100 million in advances to all other domestic 
borrowers follows one of £22 million in the previous quarter, 
when seasonal influences were still tending to maintain 
demands for credit. 


The question raised by these figures is how far this big 
contraction in advances to the private sector—it is the first 
substantial decline since the war—is due to the present 
monetary policy and how far to other major influences. There 
is no doubt that the delayed effect of the recent decline in 
commodity prices has been an important factor reducing the 


_ demand for credit ; and, in textiles especially, there has been 


the further effect of a decline in physical stocks, which cn- 
not be wholly attributed to the credit discipline. It is notable 
that the two biggest declines in individual categories of bor- 
rowers, other than the utilities, have taken place in food, 
drink and tobacco (by £39 million) and in retail trade (by 
£27 million). These groups, with textiles (a decline of 


£11 million) and leather, rubber and non-ferrous metals 
(one of £5 million) have together accounted for four-fifths 
of the fall in advances to domestic borrowers apart from the 
utilities ; and these are the very categories whose credit 
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In the | 
Seaports of the East... 


from the Arabian Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean the branches of the Chartered 
Bank perform a wide range of banking 
services connected with overseas trade 
and local industry. Merchants and 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
who trade into the East are invited to 
consult the Bank’s managers in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool. 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


_ Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


West End (London) Branch : 28 Charles H Street, 
Loudon, S.W 1. ‘ 
Manchester Branch : 52 Mosley St., Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch : 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency : 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South- 


Eastern Asia and the Far East. 








Hard lines about hardware! 


A client of ours in the Hardware Trade was recently offered a contract 
from a Latin American country. “If I send the goods on a cash-against- 
documents basis,” he asked “can I expect prompt payment?” 


We were able to quote hiza the latest report from our Branch in the 
country concerned. This stated that the market showed signs of being 
heavily overstocked. Goods were moving slowly and delays had been 
experienced. Furthermore a marked (though temporary) ‘shortage: of 
sterling had lately complicated the situation, and some exporters had 
found the delays so serious that they had re-shipped their goods, 


This factual information was of the utmost importance to our client 
and it is unlikely that he could have obtained it so quickly or in such 
detail from any other source. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING HERE AND THERE 


As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin America, we 
can offer you special services—cither direct or through your own bank. 
These services are set out clearly and concisely in our booklet “ The 
advantages of being here and there”, We shall be glad to send you a 
copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 3) 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD oOFFice : 6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.C.2 
BRADFORD} Ig SUNBRIDGE ROAD MANCHESTER : 96 CHARLOTTE STREET 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
BARCLAYS BANK 

(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 

Hi BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 

Wt THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Other Associated Companies : 
Barclays Trust Company of Canada 
Barclays Overseas Development Corporation 
Limited 
Hit Barclays Bank Executor & Trustee Company 
Hf (Channel Islands) Limited 


This organisation, with correspondents 
throughout the world, is able to offer to 
those concerned with trade or travel 
abroad all the services a modern Bank 
can perform for its customers, 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
BANK LTD. 
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Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. originated in 
1771 and has always been closely associated 
with the industrial and commercial life of the 
North of England. The Governing Office 
is in Manchester, so long a centre of the 
= export trade, and the Bank’s world-wide 
= connections enable it to further this trade, 
now more than ever of the greatest impor- 
tance in the life of the nation. In London 
the Bank was one of the first Members of 
the London Clearing House. Williams 
Deacon’s is a Member Bank of the 
Three Banks Group. 
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rise ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & branches 
il GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKS Founded 1753. London 
Total re- 


sources over WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD 


£350,000,000 Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches 
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CANADA 


Great opportunities await the industrialist 
trader seeking new fields of enterprise. Find 
out more about conditions in this rapidly 
developing country from Canada’s oldest Bank. 


Enquiries welcomed. 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 570 branches throughout Canada 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
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land of opportunity 





or 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 
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TRADE 
with \# SWEDEN 


We offer a trade introduction 
service efficiently equipped to 
place British exporters and im- 
porters in touch with reliable 
Swedish firms engaged in 


foreign trade. 


Ask your bank to consult and 
use the services of 


SKANDINAVISKA 


BANKEN 
Established in 1864 


Central Offices: 
GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM MALMO 





. +. the business interests of this‘ country and the vast Australian 
continent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 
find facilities available that extend beyond the Usual financial ones. 

You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 


duction and intelligence services — services which business men 0 
particular appreciate. 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


Cncerporated in Victoria) 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, €£.C.2 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 6 Princes Street, E.¢.2 
Over 630 Offices in Australia ‘ 


Assets £288 Million 
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requirements would be most responsive to a fall in com- 
modity prices. In the nine-month period since the launching 
of the new monetary policy in November, 1951, total 
advances (again excluding the public utilities) fell by £123 
million, whereas in the corresponding period a year before, 
when the post-Korea commodity boom was at its height, 
they rose by no less than £253 million, a much bigger 
increase than that shown in earlier years. It is reasonable to 
infer that a substantial part of this year’s contraction has 
been due to a reduction in credit demands by reason of the 
reversal of this boom: ut in one category, that of “ per- 
sonal and professional ” loans, where there was a substantial 
fall (of £18 million) for the second quarter in succession, 
pressure from the side of the banks must have been the main 
factor (even though this category includes some small busi- 
nesses that may likewise have experienced a decline in the 
cost of carrying stocks). 


The major increases in advances during the quarter were 
to industries generally considered as high in the scale of 
national priority. Iron and steel, engineering and ship- 
building each increased their borrowings by some {2 
million, whilst- the chemicals group secured nearly £5 
million, after the repayment of some {12 million of advances 
in the previous quarter. The expansion of loans to local 
authorities (by nearly £4 million) and to agriculture (£3 
million, against £148 million in the same quarter of 1951) 
were less than has been usual at this time of year. Agricul- 
ture’s share in bank advances as a whole has been only 
slightly raised during the past year, from 10.3 to II per cent 
—a high proportion that is now almost equalled by the 
engineering and steel groups, which together account for 10 
per cent of the total, compared with only 6.4 per cent a year 
ago. 

* ~ * 


IMF Link with EPU ? 


The meetings of the Governors of the International 
Bank and Monetary Fund at Mexico City have closed with- 
out bringing to light any unexpected or untoward develop- 
ments—but it is clear that there has been some searching dis- 
cussion of the future of the Fund. This debate has left the 
general impression that if the Fund is to survive as a live and 
effective institution, it will have to adopt much more flexible 
policies than hitherto. Some modest signs of increased 
flexibility have, indeed, been seen in its policies in recent 
months. The first of these was the redefinition, issued by 
the managing director, Mr Rooth, in the earlier part of this 
year, of the rules for making the Fund’s resources available 
to its members. This suggested that the Fund is to be 
regarded more as an automatic provider of foreign curren- 
cies, and less as a Severe critic of any application for 
assistance, than it has been in the past. But this redefinition 
of its relationship to member countries still has to meet the 
test of action, A more significant and practical illustration 
of greater elasticity was the readiness of the Fund last June 
to give its assistance to Belgium in order to make possible the 
partial mobilisation of Belgium’s EPU surplus. The “ stand- 
by” loan of $50 million granted to Belgium by the Fund 
on that occasion was an operation for which the articles of 
agreement provided no clear sanction ; it was made possible 
only by an extremely loose and generous interpretation of 
them, 

_ It is, however, in the Fund’s relation with regional institu- 
tions, and more particularly with the European Payments 
Union, that the biggest test of. its flexibility will emerge. 
Under the leadership of the French Governor, M. Mendes- 
France, a widespread demand was made at Mexico City that 
the Fund should follow the precedent of its operation with 
Belgium, and should grant increased assistance to EPU. 
M. Mendes-France argued that EPU. was the only realistic 
alternative to strict bilateralism in payments between 
western European. countries and pointed out that the good 
work it was doing in this respect was in no way invalidated 
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by the fact that the members of EPU should for the time 
being find it necessary to discriminate against the dollar. The 
need for such discrimination might, he said, be lessened if 
EPU received greater support from the Fund ; in any case 
it was the Fund’s duty to support multilateralism on the 
widest possible regional basis. This thesis met sharp criti- 
cism, in particular from the Canadians, who questioned 
whether a further extension of regional arrangements was the 
best way to achieve multilateral trade and general converti- 
bility of currencies. Aside from this questioning of the 
general logic of the,argument, it must be admitted that a 
closer practical collaboration between the Fund and EPU 
would create some important technical problems. The Fund 
at present has no authority to make its facilities available to 
international institutions. It can do so only to member 
countries. This, however, would be no insuperable bar, as 
the loan to Belgium has shown. If the Fund can bring itself 
to make its facilities available to strong creditor countries in 
EPU, it would have the effect of strengthening the whole 
EPU membership. If creditors within EPU found it possible 
and advantageous to discount part of their surplus with the 
Fund, the strain on EPU’s convertible resources would be 
correspondingly eased. The problem deserves further investi- 
gation than it could receive at Mexico City. 


* * * 


Merchant Banks and Canada 


British merchant banks are showing a somewhat belated, 
but nonetheless welcome, awareness of the opportunities for 
participation in Canadian economic development. - Last week, 
Baring Brothers and Morgan Grenfell and Co. announced 
that they were taking an interest in a Canadian finance house, 
Harris and Partners ; they are associated in this venture 
with W. C. Harris and Co., of Toronto. This week 
Messrs N..M. Rothschild and Sons announced that they are 
arranging for a small group of British and Canadian technical 
experts to visit Newfoundland, to report on the possibility of 
substantial United Kingdom participation in the exploraton 
and development of the natural resources of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. On his visit to Britain last month, the Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland had suggested to the Federation 
of British Industries that the investment of some {2 million 
by a British syndicate for prospecting in Newfoundland and 
Labrador would yield abundant rewards. 


These two initiatives from London merchant banks, 
coming in quick succession, suggest that the United King- 
dom exchange control may now be looking with 2 more 
benevolent eye on applications for conversion of sterling into 
Canadian dollars for investment in that Dominion. It is un- 
likely that any really substantial participation can be 
envisaged ; this is the inevitable consequence not merely of 
the shortage of dollars but also of the shortage of real 
‘resources out of which Britain could ensure massive col- 
laboration in Canadian or other overseas development, There 
is, therefore, probably little to be gained by the creation of 
new institutions (even with the ambitious name of Common- 
wealth Finance Corporation) or by exhortations to the City 
such as that made recently by Lord Bruce “to do its duty 
in the realm of Commonwealth development.” But some 
bread cast upon the waters of Canada’s boom should bring 
back a worthwhile return to the British economy. ~ 


* * x 


German Losses to Brazil 


German exporters have lately burned their fingers very 
badly in Brazil, and it is possible that their experience there 
may lead to a significant alteration of Germany’s “easy 
credit ” export policy. Under the German-Brazilian trade . 
agreement, the Bank Deutscher Linder and the Banco do 
Brasil allowed certain definite credit limits to each other, and 

_ it was laid down that any balances accumulating in excess of 
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this “swing” should be settled wholly in dollars. 
Brazil has run a heavy bilateral deficit with Germany, and, 
although German exporters were not acquainted with the 
fact, the Banco do Brasil’s debt to the German central bank 
ran up well above the permitted sum—reputedly to $70 
million. 


The néws that Brazil could not, as agreed, settle the out- ’ 


standing balance in dollars, created consternation in 
Germany. A German delegation went at once to Rio de 
Janeiro to find some way in which trade could continue. 
After its return, the Bank Deutscher Lander issued new regu- 
lations for imports and exports that have roused strong 
criticism from German exporters, some of whom are now 
faced with heavy losses on contracts. The new regulations 
take as a basis the fact that imports from Brazil are too expen- 
sive owing to the over-valuation of the Brazilian currency, 
while Brazilian traders are making large profits out of com- 
paratively cheap imports from Germany. The German 
authorities have therefore ordered that payment demands 
made by the Banco do Brasil shall in future be settled by 
crediting the Brazilian bank in Brazilian currency, instead of 
in D-marks. German exporters who receive this Brazilian 
currency can sell it to German importers at a free exchange 
rate that has gone to a heavy discount. The importers 
in Germany can pay 80 per cent of the value of their imports 
from Brazil with the currency obtained at this free exchange 
rate, but the remaining 20 per cent must be bought at the 
official rate from the Bank Deutscher Lander. Moreover, the 
arrangements are partly retrospective. For contracts con- 
cluded before September 4th, the Bank Deutscher Lander 
will convért only $0 per cent of the total amount at the official 


rate, and the remaining $0 per cent must be sold at the free 
rate. 


This retrospective measure means that German exporters 
are faced with heavy exchange losses—according to some 
reports, as much as $10 million. As things stand at the 
moment, the insurance granted by the “ Hermes” credit 
insurance company does not cover losses. through measures 
taken internally by German authorities, and German 
exporters certainly seem justified in feeling that they were 
first encouraged to make a big export drive in Brazil, and 
then were not warned when that country’s payments position 
passed the danger mark. It is not surprising that one of the 
big German commercial banks has publicly—and tartly— 
declared that the central bank’s experiment with Brazil must 
not be made into a precedent for other countries that are 
involved in payments difficulties. 


® * * 
Rank Results Outlined 


Although film exhibition in Britain is the major source 
of profits earned by the Rank Organisation, it has not been 


responsible for the advance in the consolidated trading profit. 
of Odeon Theatres from {5.1 million to nearly £6.4 million 


in the year to June 28th. Gross profits from film exhibition 
in this cotfntry have in fact fallen, from £4,155,379 to 
£3,848,283, despite an increase in gross box-office receipts 
at Odeon and Gaumont British cinemas from {27,918,192 
to £30,018,278. Admittedly {11,808,831 of this sum, 
against {10,527,761 in 1950-51, has been drained away in 
Entertainments duty ; but obviously the group has not been 
able to hold down costs, and particularly labour costs, as 
much as it might have wished. The decline in earnings from 
exhibition in Britain has been more than offset by an increase 
in the profits from film exhibition overseas and from the 
group’s manufacturing and ancillary operations. Even so, 
the principal cause of the advance in trading profits is the 
substantial reduction in losses on film production and 
distribution from {1,182,099 to £25,094. 

This continued recovery in the fortunes of the Odeon 


Theatres group, together with the receipt of a substantial 
surplus from the sale of the group’s minority interest in 


Universal Pictures, has enabled the company to pay off two | 


Lately — 





years’ arrears of dividend on its preference shares. These 
preference dividend payments, according to Mr Rank’s 5) :1¢. 
ment, should be brought up to date this year, but the directors 


have no intention of paying an dividend until “ the 
reserves of the group have been still further strengthe jeq 
and the liquid position further improved.” It is to the 
strengthening of the balance sheet of the Gaumont-Br :ish 
group that the increase in that company’s equity dividend 
from 5 to 74 per cent, despite a slightly smaller net sur lus 
on the year’s trading, can be ascribed. ; 

The financial resource of Odeon Theatres have also been 
materially reinforced. Its a parang aig risen by 
375,691 to £1,421,645, partly as a result ploughin 
ei of profits and partly from the sale of the sharchold ‘. 
in Universal Pictures, At the same time, following the repay- 
ment of one loan and the switching of part of the grovp’s 
holding of unsecured loans.in British Optical and Precision 
Engineers to the Gaumont-British group, the loan capita! of 
Odeon Theatres has been reduced from {18,644,718 to 
£16,733,443. The indebtedness of the group to the banks 





OpEoN THEATRES GROUP 
Gross Operating Profits Years to end-June 


sept neeceetreneiemepite + 
1949-50 | 1950-51 | 1951-52 
es 








£ £ 
Exhibition in Britain........ 3,487,613 4186 a7 | 3,848,283 
Exhibition overseas ......... 619,741 562,081 721,348 
Manufacturing ........e0e++8 432,954 | 974,365 | 1,213,645 
Other activities 5... .cedesteee 758,333 |. 615,504 | 639,098 
Teas 2 CHa 5,298,641 | 6,307,329 | 6,422,372 
Less : Production and distribu- 

Hon. 165888 o5<. se dds cos eees 2,005,215 1,182,099 25,094 


Trading profit ...secsessess- 3,293,426 5,125,230 | 6,397,278 


ineregnatibntnmacicennnnntenn 


has also been reduced by a further £ 2,437,008, to £6,776,7 33; 
of this balance only {2,265,882 was owing at the end of June 
by companies concerned with film production and distribu- 
tion. But Mr Rank added that in the future bank loans 
would not be reduced at the same rapid rate. This guarded 
statement, taken together with the slowing down of the rate 
of increase in trading profits, suggest that further progress 
in the Rank group can hardly be expected to continue at the 
pace of the last three years. Cinema attendances seem still 
to be falling, and whatever the hopes offered by the group’s 
progress with the technique of large-screen television, grow- 
ing competition from television in the home must be 
expected in coming years. 
~ 4 2% 


Surf on the Tideway 


For some months the detergents market in this country 
had been waiting for Unilever’s next move ; and this weck 
it came. A new all-purpose synthetic detergent called “ Sur!,” 
which the company has been marketing in the United Staics 
for some time, was formally introduced to Britain in 
a speech from the chairman of Lever Brothers, made appro- 
priately at a Thames-side ceremony. “ apart, the 
detergent was this week made generally available to 30,000 
grocers throughout an area stretching roughly from ‘he 
Wash to the Isle of Wight that~contains about a third of 
Britain’s population. If this area some 6 million house- 
wives simultaneously received a coupon enabling them ‘0 
buy their first packet of “Surf” for about a third of :he 
marked price. : 

This elaborate marketing ation has followed intensive 
“consumer research” on ‘ce product: Lever Brothers 
describe their tests, in which 6,000 housewives co-operaicd, 
as the ne ever undertaken in history for any household 
article. of the technique consists in “ blank packag: ” 
tests of the new detergent ; ng soap and synthetic 
/ er Brothers has 
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Who are 


the unusual 
men? 


N ALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there 
La men and women who stand apart from 
the herd. They are indifferently called the 
intelligentsia, highbrows, revolutionaries, re- 
actionaries. What is meant is that they think. 

To put in the hands of these unusual 
people a newspaper like the Manchester 
Guardian is to marry true minds. These 
lively-minded people have no hunger for 
huge type, for slick make-up, for whimsy, 
flimsy, the flamboyant or baroque. Their 
need is to know what of importance is hap- 
pening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good 
reporting. To them, as to the Manchester 
Guardian, facts are sacred. 


To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily 


reading of the Manchester Guardian ‘is a 


deep pleasure. Perhaps you will try the 
Manchester Guardian and find how it grad- 
ually endears itself to you. 
If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 








The fifth of the twelve Labours of 
Hercules was to'cleanse the stables of 
King Augeus’s 3,000: oxen; this he 
achieved by diverting the river Tiber 
through them. 


The Nickel Organisation, too, uses water 
to perform a Herculean task. Each day 
1800 tons of ore, crushed to powder and 
mixed with water, are carried by pipeline 
across 7} miles of rugged country to the 
refinery at Copper Cliff, Ontario. A further 
8,200 tons of waste are removed each day 
by the same means. This pipeline, mounted 
on trestles sometimes as much as 65 feet 
high, is the longest pipeline in the world 
for transporting mining concentrate. Such 
an installation is typical of a progressive 
policy designed to provide more and 
more nickel to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of industry. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
Sunderland House * Curzon Street * London + W! 
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devoted little publicity to its other domestic detergent, Wisk ; . 


as and when the new detergent becomes generally available 
throughout the country, the company may decide that the 
older one should be withdrawn. 


The domestic washing ‘powder market in this country offers 
scope for a new detergent to establish itself in three ways. ; 
through some growth (even if temporary) of the total market, 
at the expense of soap powders, or at the expense of existing 
detergents. Though both Lever Brothers and the other 
heavyweight in the field, James Hedley and Sons of New- 
castle, a subsidiary of the American company Proctor and 
Gamble, have this week been at pains to mention the growth 
of the market, there seems little doubt that the public 
expectation of a trial of strength between Surf and Hedley’s 
general-purpose Tide will be fulfilled. Hedley’s at present 
seem entrenched in command of the fie!d ; but the initial 
momentum that the combined resources of modern market- 
ing technique can give a sufficiently attractive new product, 
in a field where most housewives are inveterate experi- 
menters, must not be underestimated. This “ coupon sales ” 
technique in a limited area—which Hedley’s employed with 
tremendous success in introducing Tide—has the virtue in 
terms of publicity of being elaborately “ keyed ” ; the sales 
technicians can follow the success of their advertising and 
promotion schemes round by round. Both of the two main 
companies have much at stake in this lively and competitive 
period of expansion in detergents. Apart from the success 
of their powders against strictly competitive products, these 
manufacturers have to estimate the pfospects of these syn- 
thetic products against their own soaps. Soap still probably 
holds 60 per cent of the market in Britain, though the deter- 
gents have surpassed it in the United States. This pro- 
gressive transformation of the washing powder market must 
offer manufacturers of both types of product some of the 
most intricate calculations about policy that any industry has 
had to face in recent years. : 


* * * 


Large Premium for London. Wool 


After some initial falls wool prices now seem to be 
standing up to the seasonal imcrease in supplies. At this 
week’s London sales prices were only a little lower than at 


Matters of Fact 


} 

| 

i 

Ever since its earliest days, over a century 

{i ago, The Economist has taken as its task, not 

merely to comment on the passing scene of 
events, but also to provide a permanent record 

of facts, both statistical and decumentary. 

This task is now peflormed in the Records 
& Statistics Supplement to The Economist. 
Week by week this supplement contains, in 
condensed form, the record of werld events— 
industrial; commercial and financial. And the 
| facts can be found quickly and easily by means 
of the cumulative index that appears in the 
first issue of alternate months, 

Records & Statistics is obtainable by postal 
subscription only, at £2.10.0 a year: a com- 
bined subscription te it and The Economist 
costs £5.0.0 a year. 


| 

| 

For a specimen copy please apply to: 
Records & Statistics Department, The 
Economist, 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


_ average by less than 5 | 
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the close of the July auctions: good merino wools fe\| 0, 


cent and other qualities dro sped 
by some 73 per cent. ‘were Ir it Breasy cross. 
breds offered to establish a quotation. Most of the de. ind 
came from home mills whose stocks are in many cases i: uff. 
cient to last until the new season’s Dominion wool ar: ves, 
As the need for spot supplies is particularly keen this \ car, 
London prices are showing an unusually high premiui of 
tod. to 20d. a Ib over those offered for equivalent grade, in 
Australia. In London the-home and continental spinnc: | 
able to buy for immediate delivery, whereas the wool he > uy; 
in Australia takes some three to four months to reach hin 


On the other hand, because the Australian market is |-; 


‘influenced than London by temporary stock considerati ns, 


its prices offer a better guide to the trend of wool vaiics. 
When selling began in Australia and South Africa during 
the first week of September there were some sharp (ill; 
in value for the finer grades of wool. At Brisbane a week 
ago merino prices recovered by § per cent and the improve- 
ment was fully maintained at Melbourne this week. Ther: 
was keen competition for crossbred wools and prices 
advanced by 8 per cent at Melbourne between Monday 
and Tuesday. The firmness of prices is particularly striking 
in view of the large quantities scheduled to reach the market 
during the current fortnight. No less than 140,000 bales are 
being offered in Australia at sales in Melbourne, Sydney and 
Perth. Meanwhile in London 50,000 bales are being auc- 
tioned at the four sales extending over a similar period. 


The outlook for wool prices this year remains generally 
firm. World output of raw wool is likely to be somewhat 
smaller than in the 1951/52 season and Commercial stocks 
are at a low level in most countries. Even if consumption 
remains at about last year’s level, there will be very little 
to spare for government and commercial stockpiling, but 
if the recent improvement in the textile trades continues 
consumption of wool may in fact rise. Crossbred wools may 
provide an exception. Good supplies are expected from 
New Zealand this year and the heavy stocks still held in 
South America continue to exert a depressing influence on 
the market. Only small ‘quantities of Argentine wool have in 
fact been sold since the incentive of special exchange facili- 
ties was granted to growers in August: export licences are 
apparently causing the delay. The New Zealand selling 
season does not open until November and for the time being 
there is strong competition for crossbred supplies as [iil 
has been offered since the New Zealand sales ended in Apri! 


* * * 


Dichotomy in Distillers 


The boom in the whisky trade continues but the b: 1m 
in the industrial division of Distillers, Ltd., is now ov~ ; 
at the annual general meeting of the company this w-ck, 
the chairman, Sir Henry Ross, warned shareholders that “ ‘he 
heavy recession” in this younger branch of the business “ \s 
bound to reveal itself im the results of the current yer.” 
The trading setback appears to have been particularly macied 
in the alcohol and plastics divisions. The Distillers gro..p's 
own sales of resins and moulding powders have appare''!y 
been particularly curtailed, although its subsidiary, Bri'sh 
Geon, Ltd., has not received quite so hard a knock owiny © 
the ever-widening uses to which Geon polyvinyl chlorid: \s 
being applied. There has clearly been considerable co1- 
sumer resistance to the high price of molasses and con.:- 
—_ of alcohol and its derivatives. Distillers have b-:0 
quick to apply the only remedy for this—a_ in (! 

industrial alcohol, in advance of 
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industry and im the other industries using industrial alcohol. 
A simular turning pomt 1s not, however, in sight for Distillers 
(Biocemicals), Ltd, the subsidiary engaged in the produc- 
tion «| penicillin and streptomycin. Technical improvements 


by ail major producers and the installation of new plants 
overseas have led to a startling increase in the rate of pro- 
duction of these drags im the last few months. For the first 
time. s orld production of them now exceeds current demand. 


Sir Henry does mot make it clear in his address whether 
the slowing down of the group's capital development pro- 
gramme followed ‘the recession in trade on the industrial 
side of the business, or whether it arose from such other 
causes as the high costs of equipment and the difficulty of 
finding the funds needed to finance development. ‘Whatever 
the cause, the curtailment of the capital programme and the 
recession in trade is a hard blew to those investors who 
believed the issue of the convertible loan stock would usher 
in a period of massive development, buoyant profits and 
expanding dividends. A welcome light might be thrown 
on these prospects if Distillers issued financial accounts 
revealing the split between the industrial and the potable 
spirit: divisions of its business. 


® * * 


Fawley’s First Year 

Since the Esso refinery at Fawley was opened twelve 
months ago, it has processed some 6 million tons of crude 
oil from the Middle East into a volume of refined products 
equal to about 30 per cent of the total oil consumption in 
Britain during the period. In fact, about 16 per cent of the 
refinery’s output was exported, so that the Fawley share in 
the British: oil trade in 195§1-§2 would be about a quarter ; 
it is the largest single refining unit in the country, though 
the dispersed units of both main British groups exceed it in 
total capacity. During this first year Fawley turned out 
1,750,000 tons of motor spirit, 300,000 tons of kerosine, and 
3,500,000 tons of gas and fuel oils. During the coming year 
the throughput should exceed 64 million tons ; additional 
units are still under construction, including a polymerisation 
plant that is-almost ready and a sulphur recovery plant due 
for completion next June, but all the major units should come 
mio operation by September, 1953. 

By that time Fawley will have cost about £37} million. 
lis output in the past year was valued at £60 million, plus 
about £75 million in taxation on the motor spirit and diesel 
oil it produced. After deducting the dollar component in 
the cost of the imported crude oil from the value of the 
refined products produced—assuming all of these would have 
been purchased from dollar sources—Esso puts Fawley’s 
“dollar saving” at $80 million, and expects this to reach 
$ico million during 1953. 

Esso has so far produced about roo million gallons, or 
325.000 tons, of motor spirit from its catalytic cracking unit 
ai Fawley, the first to come into operation in this country. 
In common with the other oil groups, it is anxious to sell 
the high grade motor spirit such units produce to the motorist 
in Britain, instead of blending it with lower octane fuels to 
bring it down to “ pool” standard. During the last fortnight 
the companies’ arguments received perhaps unexpected sup- 
port in the Ridley Committee’s ws: on the grounds of 
meking the best use of available fuel, the case for higher- 
cane spirit ig unshakeable. This week hints from official 
S01 ro suggested that the Seat eee ee be relenting, 
and that the companies might or their “ premier 
petrol” im the coring: “He foaenon of sales of Aigher- 
grade motor spirit would bring a real back into the 
hrend names on the pump. It would therefore enable the 


‘ompanies to enter upon the elaborate sales promotion cam- 
Pogns for which they have been ing t 
with the “ tied garage ” agreements, to sell only one, or a 
even range of, motor spirit | 
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Ministry and Metals 


_ The metal market is preparing for the resumption of 
private trading in lead on October ist. The Ministry of 
Materials announced at the end of last week that it does 
not intend to release more than a relatively small tonnage 
of lead for sale during the early months of the operation of 
the London Metal Exchange, but it appears to be satisfied 
that this tonnage will be adequate to meet the requirements 
of consumers. Given the facts of high Government stocks 
and a lower continental price than the prevailing Ministry 
price for lead, the tone of the announcement was hardly 
surprising. During the twelve months to last August, stocks 
in consumers’ hands fell steadily, while Government stocks 
increased. At the end of July they were estimated by the 
Bureau of Non Ferrous Metals at about 102,600 tons, com- 
pared with about 12,700 tons in July, 1951. 


The market, meanwhile, is wondering whether the Govern- 
ment will lower its present selling price of £131 per ton 
towards the continental price of about £115, but so far there 
is no indication that there will be any change before October 
1st. The Ministry of Materials has appointed a well-known 
broker to act for it on the Metal Exchange. The Bank of 
England will make foreign exchange available for the pur- 
chase of lead to dealers approved by the committee of the 
London Metal Exchange on the lines of the tin and rubber 
arrangements. 


‘This week the Ministry of Materials raised its selling price 
for zinc from_{£122 a ton to £126 a ton following a corres- 
ponding increase in the American smelter price from 14 
cents to 144 cents a lb. American consumption of zinc, 
which had fallen sharply during the steel strike, recovered 
in August. But as there was little reduction in commercial 
stocks—they remained at about 97,000 tons—the inérease 
in price seems to have been a little premature. Moreover, 
it contrasts sharply with the experience of the continental 
free markets where prices have recently eased to about £105 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


‘GLASGOW 
and 


GLASGOW and WEST of SCOTLAND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


SESSION 1952-53 


The school will offer the following full-time courses of one 
session’s duration :— ‘ 

Course in Personnel Management. 

Course in Works Management. 

Course in Business Administration. 


The following courses will also be available :-— 
Course in Management and Labour Relations 
(Nine Weeks, Full-Time). 


industrial Relations Course (Four Weeks, Full-Time). 
Part-Time (Day Release) Course for Business Executives. 


For commencing dates and full details see special pamphiet, 
** EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT,” obtainable on appii- 
cation from either of the following addresses -— 


“ous 
GEORGE STREET, 
GLASGOW, C.l. 
THE GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


PITT STREET, 
GLASGOW, C2. 
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to {110 a ton for refined zinc. Consumption of zinc in the 
United Kingdom is believed to have increased slightly during 
the last few weeks, but this may be merely a seasonal move- 
ment after the holidays. 


Freights at Low Ebb 


There is a certain amount of confidence among tramp 
shipowners that the Chamber of Shipping tramp freight 
index for August represents the low water mark of 1952. 
The month’s fall to 79.2 was rather sharper than most ship- 
owners expected, but the index is still slightly higher than it 
was when the tide went right out in July, 1950. At that time 
ships were being laid up, and the same thing has been hap- 
pening in the last month or so, although many more are being 
broken up altogether. Then the flood tide came in with great 
rapidity, under the influence of the Korean moon. This 
time there is no such exceptional phenomenon to exert an 
influence on freight rates, and today the shipowners are 
basing their hopes on more normal economic influences. 


The steep dive of ratés in the*last six months or so has 
served to “ precipitate out ” some of the less efficient tonnage 
(not excluding the 500-odd ships that the American Govern- 
ment had unsealed from its reserve fleet). Charterers have 
not been slow to take advantage of the situation, but, once 
more they seem to be having to compete with one another for 
vessels in certain trades. The Ministry of Food charterers, 
for example, have been refusing to fix vessels at 75s. for grain 
from the north Pacific coast ; but German charterers have 
been,taking vessels at some 10s. more, and lumber and general 
cargo charterers are also looking for ships in the same area. 


Here and there shipowners are becoming less willing to 
accept low rates, with some effect. As it happens, most of 
the hardening of rates that has begun in the last few weeks 
has been in dollar fixtures, so that the Chamber of 
Shipping index, which takes into account only fixtures in 
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sterling, may have over-accentuated the general movemen 
of freight rates in August. Meanwhile, the lower level of 
sterling rates has been somewhat offset by slightly lowe, 
bunker prices and improved turnround in many ports. These 
are factors that benefit the earning power of the more efficient 
ships, the owners of which have not yet had seriously to cop. 
sider the possible advantages of laying up. 


* * * 


« Switch ” Sterling and Scandinavia 


The British Exchange Control authorities, acting within 
their discretionary administrative powers, have recently cur- 
tailed the freedom with which sterling securities and 
“ switch ” sterling can be transferred from “ non-residents ” 
outside to those within the Scandinavian countries. No 
official reason for this decision has beén given but it seems 
probable that it is due to a recent expansion in the volume 
of sales of sterling securities by Scandinavian holders who, 
under the Uniscan agreement, are entitled to repatriate 
the proceeds of these sales to their own countries. Until 
recently such gales and repatriations had been kept down to 
modest proportions, but within the last few weeks it became 
evident that switch sterling and sterling securities were 
being transferred to Scandinavian accounts for the purpose 
of sale in London and repatriation of the proceeds. 
The result was an undesirable addition to the volume of 
cheap sterling deals and a general frustration of the spirit 
of the Uniscan agreement. In the normal course the 
British Exchange Control sanctions transfers of security 
sterling and of sterling securities between non-residents, 
provided these do not convert a commitment to transfer 
interest in soft currencies into a commitment to make interest 
payments in hard currencies. This continues to be the 
procedure, but Scandinavian countries will be excluded 
from its provisions. Meanwhile, the right of genuine exist- 
ing Uniscan holders of sterling securities to sell them in 
London and repatriate the proceeds remains unimpaired. 


Company Notes 


Great Universal Stores.—In the year to 
March 31st Great Universal Stores was able 
to record yet another advance in group 
trading profits, by £1,846,405 to £10,007,555, 
enabling the. directors to raise the ordinary 
dividend from 40 to 50 per cent. Over half 
of this increase in profits—in fact £930,292 
of it—represented profits earned by recently 
acquired subsidiaries; but, even so, the 
achievement was a remarkable one in a year of 


been 


have 


Consolidated earnings :— 


£4,140,888, while bank overdrafts and loans 
reduced from £8,687,403 to 
£7,498,555. Mr Wolfson describes the stocks 
held by the group, valued in the balance sheet 
at £16,528,803, as being “ extremely low,” 
and outstanding commitments for supplies 
of merchandise show a substantial reduction. 


Watney Combe Reid.—The - statistics of 
beer production in the first seven months of 
this year suggest that the long decline in 
beer consumption has been checked. But 
in his statement accompanying the full 
accounts of Watney Combe Reid, Mr S. H. 
Combe strikes a sober, indeed almost pessi- 
mistic, note. He doubts whether a point has 
yet been reached in the South of England 
“where no further decline is likely.” The 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1951 1952 


£ £ 
8,161,150 10,007,555 














; : : Trading Srofit:s 5 \icsin< sédeas : : : : 
almost general recession in the retail trades. ~ total income ...2...2.0222227 8.218.461 10,066,554 Consumption of beer may be increasing in the 
In contrast to some other retail groups, GUS Depreciation ............ee0505 658,483 740,654 North of England, but many brewers are still 
increased its sales in Britain by 15 per cent open EFk Aitaeesaenasnial sree 6,366,386 feeling the pinch of falling sales in the Lon- 
and in South Africa by 24 per cent. Im = Oiainary dividends 284°631 353.853 On area, where their trade suffers with each 
Canada, however, its sales fell by 4 per cent ; ¢ inary dividends (per cent) ... 40 ; 50 shift in the population towards the new towns 
is tion followed on restrictions on reneral TOSEFVES .. 1. se csesees 633,534 1,840,909 housi arise 
aimee won and since the Uiftihs of these OO" © POUR carry Seeee... Lee ee readil aan = te sce oa 
um it, i y counter this decline in trade | 
restrictions last May sales in Canada have Cons. balance sheet analysis :— London by building licensed premises in 
again increased. In the consolidated balance —_[{ixed assets, less rn as eine aera these’ new centres of population ; building 
sheet the book value of hire purchase debtors Stocks...) 22212221122! 1s/972/235 16,528,803 COSts are high and sites for licensed premises 
before deducting ae — poe Hire purchase debtors ......... 20,653,570 22,422,555 and building permits are difficult to obtain. 
interest and collection charges, has risen from sre keh tt hes pas ntlee 5.08 168,707 4,149,888 Exports are also suffering as a result of these 
- Bank loans and overdrafts ...... 8,687,403 7,498,555 Base : ‘ 
£28,386,636 to £31,390,165. Mr Isaac Wolf- Reserves. 10,980,358 13.843.534 restrictions. Without 4 permit the Wainey 


son, the chairman, attributes this increase to 
“the normal course of trade and the con- 
solidation of shops acquired or opened during 
the year,” but the figures certainly suggest 
that—outside Canada—the hire purchase 
business was buoyant last year. 


The group has been able to finance this 
increase in its business and at the same time 
to supplement its liquid resources; cash 
balances have risen from £3,168,707 to 


Ordinary capital 2.0.2... i654) 


1,335,513 1,348,013 
5s. ordinary stock at 15s. Gd.xd yields £8 1s. per cent. 


The rate of stockturn is improving and sales 
in the first months of the current financial 
year are in excess of those secured in the 
corresponding period of 1950-51. But Mr 
Wolfson adds the warning that “ difficult 
conditions may continue for some time and 
it would be unwise to make any forecast as to 
future results.” 


group cannot adapt a factory to the needs of 
the export trade; go that “ in spite of inquiries 
for considerable quantities of beer, the com- 
pany is not in a position to quote, let alone 
promise, delivery in a reasonable period of 
time.” Meanwhile, costs have been rising so 
rapidly that “any benefit dasived from the 
increase in the price of beer to the public last 
year has long since di red.” As some 
protection against. the ties still being 
experienced by the brewing industry, the 
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Winey group has acquired a half interest in 
the manufacture of Coca-Cola in this country; 
bur Mr Combe. points out that “ some years 
mu: elapse before any great benefit can 


accive to the company from this new 
vel c. 
Years to June 530, 
1951 - 1952 
( i carnings -— £ £ 
protit.d ave daa bakes eee 1,528,369 1,733,469 
ONG. cs pawemerns eee oi 2,093,561 2,506,665 
tod 4. see weea sap ewe ee 205,407 250,478 
inp riec mites 788,966 982,152 
Ey ead g ar eile 6 ea hg 778,782 643,973 
dividends. ...... + da 293,935 289,876 
lividends (per cent)... 17 17 
d by subsidiaries .7..... 38.666 42,222 
gencies FESEPVE is ..vAes « 350,000 200,000 
, to carry forward... i... Dr23,809 Dr4,761 
{ dance sheet analysis. 7— 
ssets, fess depreciation .. 16,907,374 18,237,970 


CRE ASBOES. Lc iisig'e 2S =:. 2,666,309 3.927.626 
» 04 alee 4 RRR ee Sa 2,429,054 2,871,813 
948,742 1,153,775 


WES canes 0 kee 7,229,132 8,280,146 

3. 1 naoh bag beta nee 6,173,477 . 6,620,798 

( y capital. Spi eesecavaes 3,247,910 3,247,910 
{1 red ordinary stock at 55s. 6d. yields £6 3s. per cent. 


Preoccupied with .these problems Mr 
Combe appears to draw little comfort from 
the crowth in business and in trading profits 
—from £1.5 to £1.7 million—achieved by 
the group in the year to June 30th last. 
The advance in profits seems to have 

zy mainly from a _further increase 
in the sales of bottled beers, but some 
new British markets Have apparently been 
opened up for the sale of Watney’s draught 
beers as well. Presumably the group has been 
able to make further arrangements with other 
brewers to sell its beers im their tied 
houses. Competition among the larger 
brewers to secure these new outlets seems, 
however, to be growing keener—as is com- 
petition in the bottled beer trade. The odds, 
therefore, appear to be weighted against any 
increase in equity dividends by Watney or 
other London brewers. It is, perhaps, on the 
smaller breweries trading in the North of 
England that investors’ main oo for divi- 


sprun 
i 


dend increases should be pinned. 


* 


Davy and United.—Gross profits earned 
by the Davy and United group fell 
from £675,179 to £584,455 in the year to 
March 31st, but this was almost entirely due 
to the fact that the number of major con- 
tracts maturing im that year was less than in 
1950-51. The directors attribute the increase 
in the net book value of stocks and work in 
progress, from £895,437 to £1,293,702,. to 
“the fact that deliveries of completed major 
ontracts were lower than last year; and there 
have been substantial increases in. materials 
ind other costs.” The gross book value of 
stocks and work in progress actually increased 
from £2,332,522 to £3,148,579, but payments 
in advance and on account also increased, 
from £1,437,085 to £1,854,877. These figures 
suggest that the number of completed con- 
tracts may imerease omce more this year, 
bringing a corresponding benefit to profits. 


Years to Mar. 31, 


vlidated earnings 1951 tg 
ding profit sere w eee ee eeeewe 645,179 584,455 
tal mone -eSavguleiwaneks Veen 691,446 584,737 
Preciaheg oes ashe eed bas she 53,624 16,438 
AX atiOW  vcknee gr dees aR eben 263,460 235,829 
ct PORE «ic, is abbas ae uay aes 279,333 221,302 
dinary dividends ......0..... 49,415 51,824 
‘rdinary dividends (per cent) ., . 10 10 
Ketained by subsidiaries ..... ve 24,000 24,000. 
Keplacement reserve .....6s4 we 80,000 80,000 
Genepal resefWe “ic ce aves ess 100,000 50,000 


Added to carry forward ........ Dr. 5,082 


“ons balance sheet analysis »— 
lixed assets, less depreciation ... 1,217,503 1,282,434 


Net current ags6t$... 25.2.5: »»++ 1,062,699 1,194,801 
MOCKS, oa) bss cada eee tise ene 895,437 1,293,702 
Cash ..  wuseGttenaeee oes ae an 588 36,457 
Reserv. cay ate eho aas veeese) 2,155,783 . 1,323,103 
Ordinary capital... 50.5. 0s. es 1,250 987,132 


makes it clear 


the group’s order book is still “ very large,” 
‘he nature of these orders is changing. The 


British steel industry is now concentrating its 


capital expenditure on coke ovens and blast 


furnaces ; no major rolling mill installations— 
the manufacture of which is the heart of Davy 
and United’s business—have been ordered by 
the British industry for more than two years. 
The new programme to increase British steel 
production should eventually lead to new 
orders for rolling mill equipment, but in the 
meanwhile the Davy group must depend upon 
foreign orders, which have to be secured in 
the face of keen competition from overseas 
manufacturers, If the Davy group—and the 
engineering industry generally—is to contiaue 
to secure contracts from foreign buyers, Mr 
Campbell insists that two conditions must be 
fulfilled. One is that firms should be allowed 
to plough back sufficient profits to keep their 
plant up to date ; this would mean that the 
taxation authorities and the accounting pro- 
fession would have to adopt a different basis 
for computing depreciation allowances. The 
other is that there must be a period of reason- 
able stability in costs ; in securing this the 
chief responsibility rests with the engineering 
unions. 
. 


international Tea.—In common with 
many other enterprises, International Tea 
experienced a sharp increase in its sales and 


an ¢ven sharper increase in its costs 
in the year to May 3rd. Although sales 
in all sections of its business reached 


a new record level in the first six months 
of its financial year and were well main- 
tained thereafter, profits earned by the 
group fell from £1,817,917 to £1,695,497. 
This decline was due to a reduction in profit 
margins on high tonnage lines and to imcreases 
in wages and other costs. The increase in 
sales offset the increase in costs in the first 
half of the financial year, but in the following 
six months further increases in expenses 
began’ to eat into profits. In the year as a 
whole, therefore, group met profits were 
reduced from £652,653 to £592,189, a figure 
which the chairman, Mr Frank Wilson, con- 
siders is “inadequate in present conditions 
to finance the increased cost of stocks or to 
permit reasonable and necessary develop- 
ment.” The directors therefore insist that as 
much as possible should be ploughed back 
into the business ; and for some time to come 
shareholders will presumably have to remain 
content with an ordinary dividend of 16 per 
cent—and even this rate might be in danger 
if profits were again reduced. 


Years ending 





April 28, May 3, 
1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :—— £ £ 

Trading profit....,..s0 seneee 1,817,917 1,695,497 
Total income 1,820,963 1,697,645 
Depreciation 203,730 215,066 
Taraon: .iin..+vcdpcocie es 878,506 791,453 
Nib DPOB oo. ce cade reese see 652,653 592,189 
Ordinary dividends ...........+ 132,138 130,200 
Ordinary dividends {per cent)... 16 16 
Replacement reserves ........+- 140,000 13,000 
, General reserve. ...... 6.260545. 153,483 303,816 


Added to group carry forward.. 11,427 6,538 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 


Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 5,161,305 5,347,039 


Net current assets.......<..+++ 4,305,299 4,484,361 
SON 5. A baba waedes oeReees 4,651,767 5,674,955 
CRO ioe cas kbasesieevesest 399,300 296,308 
ReServes. foi bic cc ccc ccevsceces 4,812,537 5,244,639 
Ordinary capital... ...+..+«00++ 1,550,000 1,550,000 


5s: ordinary share at 12s. 6d. yields £6 8s, per cent. 


The increase in stocks (by £1 million to 
nearly £7.5 million) has imposed a consider- 
able strairi on the group’s liquid resources. In 
order to finance this increase, £300,000 of tax 
reserve certificates has been used up, the 


p’s cash balances have been run down - 
Tooes 


£399,300 to £296,308, and £208,648 has 
been borrowed from the banks. As the in- 
crease in the book value of stocks is due in 
the main not to increased quantities but to 
higher prices, it is not surprising that the 
chairman warns shareholders that retained 
profits will be insufficient for the company’s 
needs if the w trend in prices continues, 
There is a need for fresh capital but 
this might be difficult to obtain at a time 
when a further fall in profits: could put the 
equity dividend in danger. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 





ee = ton 


; | Price, | Price, | Net Gross 
ee rem | Sept. | Sept.| _ Yield, | Yieia 
S | | 17, | Sept. 17, | Sept. 17 
— ee bcanean * | 1952 | 1952 | 1962. | ose 
- fs difs 4 
War Bonds 25% "51-53 994) 999/110 11 217 6 
War Bonds 24% "52-54, 994, 994/116 1113 1 83 
Exchequer 23% 1955. 9A, 9A) LIT/1i 219 6 
Ser. Funding 17% "52.} 9943) {#) 069;';3 6 9 
Ser. Funding 14% '53.} 9841} 98) | 1 12 11} 2 14,9 
Ser, Funding 13% '54.; 97§ | 97% 1115 9'2155 4 
: 
War Bonds 2% 54-56)" 984) 986 /11211/)217 &! 
at ee 'O2-57..) 98>; 984 1212 7) 3 0 bt 
Nat. Def. 3% '54-58..| 994 99/114 4/13 3.112 
War Loan 3%, '55-59..) "984 +384 P2315 8)3 & 28 
Savings 3% '55-65....} S24) 92812 5 8/315 10/ 
Funding 26% °56-61../ °92, | *928 12 6 5/311 OF 
Funding 3%, '59-69...| *869)| *863 222 1. 4 1 10/7 
Funding 3°, 66-68... .| 88} 88 210 3:4 i 4 
Funding 4% °60-90...| 100° | ont e Sale ci 
Savings 3% '60-70....| 86 | 85} / 211 4/4 2 61 
Savings 25% '64-67...| 854; 84§/ 212 11319 24 
Victory 4% "20-76....| 10Rf*| 101k 2 © O | 317 Ils 
Savings 3% "65-75. .. 84%, 835 210 3)'4 2 3 
Consols 4%, (aft. 1957) 87f | 87} /2 8 4.412 3f 
Convs. 3$°, (aft. 1961)) *78 "76 2 6 8:4 8 1If 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975) *58 | *57,/2 5 414 6 3f 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).| *685 | “683 /2 6 1/4 7 OF 
Treasury 3$% °77-80.; 89%; 8932 7.7} 4 4 O2 
Redemption 3%, "86-96) *78) | *78h | 2 7 3/)4 6111 
eee sot | T794'2 6914 9 Tf 
consols 23% ........ | 60} | *59 | 2 31014 3-4 
Br. Elec, 3% '68-73...) *843 | *848 210 914 2 21 
Br. Elec. 3% "74-77...| *83p | 8382 9 9 4 1 8! 
Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..| °999 l99ge{ 2 8 3) $5 Se 
Br. Elec. 34% "16-79. | 9} |) 9872 70/4 4 OF 
Be. Trans. 3% °78-88.| 78] | 784/210 0/4 4 04 
Br. Trans. 3% "68-73.| *84§ | °84§ | 210 9/4 2 21 
Br. Gas 3%, 90-95....| 78 | 78§ | 2 8 0/14 2 6! 
Br. Gas 34% 69-71...| 918 | 9148/2 8 014 3 23 
2.9 Fi¢ 3 88 


Br. 1. & 5S. 5§% "79-81; 884) 89 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. 
(s} Assumed average life 13 years approx. (f) £99 15s. LO}d. 
* Ex dividend: 


Last Two | | Price, | Price, Yield, 











Dividends Omneary — \sept.10, Sept.17, Sept. 17, 

s (a) (6) io) 7] 1952 1952 1952 
y | eI ' 1% s.-d 
4% a} 4 b\Angio-Am. 19)-.| 64} o 144 1 
5 a| 25 biAnglo-Iran {1..| 64 64 419 0 
1240} Ope Blec. {1.| 71/6 | T1/e* | 5 11 11 
20 6| ThalAssoc. P.Cem.{1/102/6 {101/103} 5 8 0 

t22be) 10 a\Bass {1 ......- 130/— {129/44 |} 6 12 6 
20 ¢ § a\Boots 5/- .-.... 20/-* | @- +5 0 86 
8b] 3. aBrad. Dyers {1.| 24/9 | 24/- | 911 & 

4 


10b(4)|  44a\ Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/9 


_ & 0 
\Br. Motor Cp. 5/- ge 


31/44 











} 
' 
| 
12 6 aiBr. Oxygen {1..; 54/- | 53/144%1 5 5 Of 
3B 3aiCan. Pac. $25..| $62) | $62 | 410 6 
5a@| TbiCoats{l....... | 44/44 | 44/- 1513 8 
5 a| S$b\Courtaulds £1..| 37/9 B/- |6 5 0 
15 cf _%AalCunard {1 .-... 3/- | H/- | 8 6 8 
Thal 15 biDistitiers 4/- ...| 18/- | 17/6 | 5 2.20 
I7jci 1lTpe\Dunlop {1..... 50/- | 48/1 | 7 5 6 
Iaje| 15 ciFord {1....... 50/3 | 50/3 |5 19 5 
: : ' 
Thal 15 b\Gen. Elect. £1..| 85/-" | 84,6 | 5 6 6 
5 a 10 biGuest Keen £1. 56/- | 54/9 | 5 9 7 
17 6| * 7 aiGuinness 10/-..| 33/- 33/- | 5 1 We 
5$b| _44alHawker Sid, £1. 38/9 | 39/3 | 5 111 
3 a) 10 inp Chem. £1.| 46/- | 44/- | 518 2 
1846| 13palImp. Tobacco fi] 54/3 | 55/3 | 7 4 Go 
$2ci $2.6c\Int. Nick. n.p...| $83h | $83§ | 5 14 7 
IThe Vibe )"burg Con. £1 .| 50/3 oes 7 210 
10 b| 5 -@lLancs.Cotton’{l| 39/9 | 39/~.| 7 13 10 
Taal 10 d\Lon. Brick {1..| 61/3 | 61/3 [514 3 
15 aj 65 b|Marks&Sp. A 5/-| 43/6 | 43/- | 413 Oo 
| 15§d\Monsanto 5/-...} 26/10}| 26/103} 4 4 8 ¢ 
8 a) 104DIP. & O. Def. {1.| 5076 | 50/6 16 6 % 
Thal 17fd\P. Johnson 10/-.| 37/- | 3%/- | 6 15 2 
+85 citl00 ¢ Prudent. ‘A’ £1]. 4h 344 ty io 6 
: 
200 «| 50 4 Rhokana 1... i | @ 15 10: 
5 a| 10 b\Rolis Royce £1.) 62/6 | 61/107 4 16 9 
3 aj. $10 /Shell” Stk. 1. 83/9 | 83/9 | 5 9 4f 
4b) iTube Invest. Ai | 58/~ | 57/9 | 4 6 6A 
5 | 5 a\Tur. Newall {1.| 93/9 | 93/9 [4 5 4 
5 a; 84b| Unilever £i....| 46/10} 47/6 i 54 5 
10 | 12}c\Union Castle £1) 23/3 | 23/3 I's 7 6k 
56 § alUnion Disc. f1.) 41/- | @/- | 5 6 0 
#64a| $6}b/Utd. Molass. 10/-| 33/6 | 33/- 16 @ Om 
50 c| 50 c/U.SuaBetong{1) 36/10}; 36/10}/27. 21 
10 6} 2halVickers {1..... 4/3 | 44/9 | 511 8 
216} 15 a\Woolworth $/-.| 42/6 jv {S43 
: 








{a} Int. (b) Fin, (c) Div. whole yr. (4) Yield basis 14%. 
(e) Yield basis 168°. (f) Yield basis 22-9 gross. {zg} Yield 
“basis 16%. (h) Yield 
7%. th) Yield basis 6)%. 
(n) Yield basis 40%. 
+ Free of tax. 


basis 12}%. (i) Incindes special int 
im) Yield basis 19-8%. 
(o) Yield basis 20%. * Ex div. 
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THE ECONOMIST, September 20, 1952 


Statistical Summary : 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 13, 1952, 
total ordinary -revenue was £48,748,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of ¢79,168,000, 
and issues to sinking funds £770,000. Thus 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£16,055,000 the deficit accrued since 
April 1, 1952, was £297,994,000 compared 
with a deficit of £8,970,000 for the corres- 
ponding period of the. previous year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





1952 | 1951 | 1952 


1951 | 
j 
~~ Receipts into the — 







REVENUE Exchequer 


- thousand) 














Oro EVENUE 







Income Tax ..... | 1804229 414, 101! 455,139 10, 080, 9,899 
Sur+fax..3 5.0 .4:<} ane 33.900, 30.5 1,100, 500 
Estate, etc., Duties 175,0 90,100 66 2,500, 1;700 
St meg Ss 57,500 29,300; 22,55@ 1, 100 1,100 


ofits Tax & EPT | 452,00 
Excess Profits Levy 5,00: 
Special Contribu- 
tion and other | 20 


Iuland Revenue 





Total Inland Rev. 2618725 


447, 944 468, 18 


Custos. 2.333 10435 19,781, 22,706 


RCE eck ee 772,000 346,900; 330,023 4,100; 4,090 
Total Customs and 

Geblee s 3.3.44. 11815500] 794,844 798,807] 23,881 26,796 
Motor Duties ....! 64,150} 11,756) 11,76 154 
Surp!'sfrom Tradg.} 12,000) 57,500 ieh 
PO (Net receipts) As 6,800; ... 400; 
Broadcast Licences) 15,00 4,000 4,05 jes 
Sundry Loans... 26,000, 18,980 18,75 i 
Miscell: (incl. Sur- 

plus War Stores) 110,000) 34,503; 33.95 20; 1,253 


45,285) 48,748 





16397091161810 


79,100} 90,10@ 2, 400, 3,000 
2,462) 2,40 107 59 


Total Ord. Rev... /46613575 
Se_r-BaLancinG mae 
Post Office. .... 209,235 
Income Tax on 

EPT Refunds. . 





17 21271 171060 47, 192. 51, 807 


Tssues out of the Ex hequei 
EXPENDITURE to meet payments 
({ thousand) 
Orb. EXPENDITURE t 
int. & Man. of Nat. } 
Debt..........| 575,000) 236,226) 265, 


{ 
. 


















4,230, 4,359 
Payments to N. i 
freland........ 40,000 16,089} 17,1 oo 
Other Cons. Funds 10,00 4, “4 120) 9 


4,543) 





4,350; 4,368 
71,300) 74,800 
75,650) 79,168 

350, ‘770 


} 
76,000) 79,938 


SOO ca wean 
Supply Services .. 


Total Ord Expd... 4 
Sinking Funds ... 


Total (excl. Self 
Bal. Expd.).... 





Srecr-BaLaANCING 


Post Office....... | 209,23 2,400, 3,000 
income Tax on 
EPT Refunds. . : | # 


After decreasing Exchequer balances & 
£19,696 to £3,991,597 the other operations 
for the week :ncreased the National Debt 


by £40,247,196 to £26,120 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Housing (Temp. Accom.) Act, 1944, 5.8 ....4.... 151 


oe 


NET ISSUES*(£ thousand) 


PO and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 ........ aoe. BATS 
Be PT ee oe i ae in oo es ep eens ee 73 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(1)........ 4,100 
Development of Inventions Act, BONG oe oral iae 75 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 17{1)}.. 3,000 
Miscellaneous Fin. Provs. Act, 

s. 21) Wac Damage: Board of Nredle 25 500 


Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Postwar Credits .... 35 





CHANGES IN D 
Receirrs 


Treasury Bilis .... 46,854 
Nat. Savings Certs. 5,050 
34'% Def. Bonds.. ~ 5,820 
Tax Reserve Certs. 1,243 

Other Debt :— 
internal ......» 7,523 
64,490 


EBT ( thousand) 
PAYMENTS 
24% Def. Bonds.. 680 
3% Def. Bonds... 1,224 
3% Ter. Annuities 1,878 
Ways and Means 
Advances ...... 20,560 


ee 


24,242 





FLOATING DEST 


(¢ m 


Treasury 
Bills 
Date 


Tender Tap 


195! | 
Sept 15] 3240-0) 2368: 
1952 | 
2830-0 | 1504: 


+ 1443- 
| 1479- 


June 2] 
4336-6 

July §}2910-0) 1440-5 
» 12} 2940-0) 1462-7 
” 391 2970-0) 1443-5 
” 26} 3000-0/ 1459-5 
Aug. 2] 3020-0! 1430-3 
. 943040-0 1403-3 
” 461 3030-0! 1450-6 
” 23) 3020-0) 1462-9 
 304.3040- 0) 14457 
i 
9 


Sept. 613050: 
» 13]5070- 


Ways & Means 
Advances 


Public | 
| Depts. | land 





ition) 


| Bk. of 
Eng- 


6201-6 


4647-8 


4659°5 
4705-7 
4743:0 
4747-3 


4714-7 
4709-7 
4760-4 
4789-9 
4777-8 


4812-3 
4838-6 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount 














Average | Allotted 
Date of {- (f antBion) : Rate at 
Tender of Min. 
r Jhiered af oye Ailottd] Allotment Rate 
d, ( 













Sept. 14 }:259-0 | 332:1 | 250-0] 10 3-07 67 
1952 i 
June 13]. 240-0 | 310-4 | 240-0] 48 0-36 72 
» 20 | 250-0} 301-1} 250-0] 48 8-25 17 
» 21 | 240-0 | 302-4 | 240-0} 49 0-44 14 
July 4 | 240-0 | 308-8 | 240-0] 49 0-45 13 
» Al | 240-0} 315-2 | 240-0] 49 4-20 68 
» 18 | 230-0 | 322-9 | 230-0} 49 3-88 59 
» 25 | 220-0 | 317-2 | 220-0} 49 3-88 56 
Aug. 1 | 220-0 |} 5320-5 | 220-0] 48 11-99 58 
» -.8 | 230-0 | 295-1 | 220-0} 49 0-41 68 
» 15 | 220-0 | 284-6 | 220-0] 49 0-39 70 
» 22 | 240-0 | 301-1} 240-0] 49 4-31 13 
» 29 | 250-0 | 318-9) 250-0] 49 4-42 72 
i } 
Sept. 5 | 260-0 | 308-6 | 260-0] 49 8-58 79 
» 12 | 260-0 | 308-9 | 260-0} 49 8-61 80 


ener 

On September 12th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from September 15 to September 20, 1952, were 
accepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 80 per 
cent at £99 7s. 7d.. and applications at ‘higher prices 
were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of 
£260 million were offered on September 19th. - -For the 
week ended September 20th the banks were not asked 
for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 

Total 23 weeks Week 
ended 


Sept. 8, | Sept. 6, 
1951 1952 









i 

















avings Certiicates :— 
ROCIO iss ig Sis ks awe 
Repayments ....... ks 


Net Savitge oso isi ccans 
Defence Bonds :— 

POCONOS oc ke awensas 

Repayments 


16,200 Dr 12,32 
22,799 131] 
30.085 
















eee eee eee 





Net Savings 2... 005.6543 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :-— 
Reotintss osiscicbecewn a 
Repayments 


eee ee eee ee 


Net Savitigs esi 2e025% 
Total Net Savings......... 


Interest on certificates repaid [- 15.668 
Interest acc rued . 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1952 
1SSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued :+ + Govt. Debt... 11,915,109 





In Circulation 1446,805,078; Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- ; Securities ... 1485,725 25 
partment... 53,551,745! Other See. ... ) 597 
| Coin (other 
than gold) .. 2,515,451 
Amt, of Fid.— ; 
| ee 1500,009,000 
| Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
fine) tea wees 55,825 
1500,356,823 | 1500,356, 823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
: t } f 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sec... ,, 317,714,930 
Mame is 3,952,931 | Other Sees. :—. 30,240,949 
Public Deps.:- 43,041,015 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 18,866,000! Advances .. = 14,975,000 
H.M. Treas. | Securifies.... 15,965,949 
Special Acct. 24,175,015 | 
j 
Other Deps. - 342,243,€00 | 
Bankers... .. 276,937 394 | Notes........ §3,551,745 
Other Accts... 65,306,206 | Coin. ........ 1,582,922 
4053, 790, 546 i 403.790.546 


*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Coramissivners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 


















Notes in : dreulatiog bok ck 455-5)1452-0:1446-8 
Notes in banking depart- 

mene 6 rks ths ix eae 44-9 48-4 36 
Government debt and 


securitiog® 6s. .cskcins + 711496 - 811496 -8 1496-7 
Other securities. ........ : 0-7 O7; OT 
Gold and coin. ......... 29 29 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine o2.. _ 2948/0 248/0 

Banking Dept. :—~ 
Deposits :— 
Public Accounts ........ 10- 1 15:1, 189 
Treasury Special Account ‘He 23-0, 30-5 24:2 
BOOMS 6 iiss oR ae >T| 257-7) 266-0 276°9 
CIES 68 edesno Mateeaes f 67:2) 65:9 65-5 
SWE) ci sacdcusesdeest 358-6 S775 385-3 
Securities :—- | 
Governmient. .......5..+ 301-3; 524:2 317-7 
Discounts, etc........... 1Z-7 58 15-0 
CAMB Coe vik be deneoers 16-7, 16-6 16-0 
BOUNE iss § CR ees 330:T, 346-0 348-7 
Banking dept. reserve..... 46-5 49-9 551 
~~ 14 % 
Prepon ac cag ice ns 2-9 13-2 13-3 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,550 million to / 500 


KR 


million on August 27, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for old 
was raised from 172s. Si. to 248%. Od. per fine oun: on 
September 14, 1949, and the selling price to auth \.rd 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 





GOLD 








Goaa au? 
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THE ECONOMIST, September 20, 1952 


COMPANY_MEETINGS 
pa ree 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


REPUTATION OF COMPANY’S BRANDS STRENGTHENED 


SIR HENRY J. ROSS ON FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The seventy-fifth annual general meeting 
of the company was held in the North British 
Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on Friday, Sept- 
ember 12, 1952, when the chairman, Sir 
Henry J. Ross, presided. 


The following is am excerpt from the chair- 
man’s speech: 

I am sure you will agree that it is a matter 
for congratulation that the results of the 
past year’s working constitute an all-time 
record in the annals of the company. The 
manufacturing and trading profits of the 
company and its subsidiaries for the year to 
March 31, 1952;*reached £21,265,450. Add- 
ing to this the income from investments, the 
total. revenue for the year was £21,729,345, 
an increase of about £3,300,000 over the pre- 
vious year. From this had to be deducted the 
necessary provisions for depreciation, etc., 
the charge for imterest on debentures and 
loan stocks and the interest of outside share- 
holders, leaving £18,918,909. The charge for 
United Kingdom taxation, covering Income 
Tax, Profits Tax and Excess Profits Levy, 
came to meatly £11,750,000, leaving 
£7,170,450 as the net profit attributable to 
the group. It should be emphasised at once 
that of the increase of £3,300,000 in revenue, 
only a little over £300,000 remained as net 
profit although the charge for Excess Profits 
Levy was for a three month period only, 
being based on the profits for the three 
months from January Ist to March 31, 1952. 
This was in effect a smaller figure than 
would have been required if it had been 


based on one quarter of the profits for the 
year. 

Adding the balances brought forward at 
the start of the year, there was available 


£13,615,615. The ‘directors agfeed to 
transfer to general revenue  resefves 
£1,679,824 and .to stock contingencies 
reserves £1,561,274, while it was considered 
desirable to write down certain investments 
by £238,252. The dividends paid or pro- 
posed to be paid absorb £2,737,716, leaving 
to be carried forward the substantial sum of 
Sear!) £7,400,000, an increase of about 
4,990,000, 


It will-be seen that, of available net profits 
for the year under review, the amount of 
14,194,482 was “ploughed back” into the 
company. 

The board views: with great concern and 
anxiety the demands for taxation made on 
companies generally at the present time. In 
your company in particular, because of the 
large expansion programme undertaken, and 
to a large extent carried through over the 
past few years, and the consequent reward 
now coming to the company by way of 
Profits, we have to face charges for consider- 
adic amounts by way of Excess Profits Levy, 
in addition to income tax and profits tax. To 

plough back” over £4 million in a year is 
Teasonably satisfactory, but by no means ex~ 
Cessive, having regard to the total require- 
ments Of the Group mainly for future 
. velop and the building up of whisky 

ocks, 
# 


SUCCESS OF NEW ISSUE 


Heavy taxation and the increased cost of 
“tock replacements led to the board making 


an approach to the Capital Issues Committee 
of the Treasury with a view to bortowing a 
further £10 million. The necessary permis- 
sion was granted. After close consideration 
they decided to issue at par on May 13, 1952, 
£10 million 5 per cent unsecured loan stock 
redeemable in 1964 but convertible into 
ordinary stock units between 1952-57. The 
issue was heavily over-subscribed, and in 
making the allotment the board had regard 
to the preferential claims of the stockholders 
and of the staffs, only a small percentage 
going to non-stockholders. It is hoped that a 
large majority of holders of this unsecured 
loan stock will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to convert their holdings into ordinary 
shares at some time before this right is lost 
in the year 1957. 


In view of present market conditions and 
the fact that the Group held at March 31, 
1952, large stocks of raw and other materials 
which were valued at the lower of cost or 
market, the board considered that when these 
stocks were used the values put on them 
might well prove to be inflatéd, and it decided 
to add generously to the stock contingencies 
reserves held within the companies. After 
deducting the proportion applicable to outside 
stockholders the aggregate of these reserves 
available to the Group amounted to a little 
over {2 million at March 31, 1952. If the 
general level of prices should fall and these 
reserves were applied, the values of the stocks 
of materials held would, in the opinion of the 
board, be in the inventories at safe and satis- 
factory figures. 


SCOTCH WHISKY SALES—HOME AND 
EXPORT 


Once more I have to report that our sales 
policy, both at home and abroad, has been 
governed by considerations of national 
interest and will so continue until we aftain a 
stock position capable of meeting ail 
demands. As already mentioned, our stocks 
of maturing whiskies have been substantially 
augmented during the year under review, but 
a return to conditions of free supply con- 
sistent with maintenance of our high stan- 
dard of quality and age is not yet possible. 


The board is determined to continue the 


policy of supplying a quality article at a~ 


reasonable price. Although it might well 
have been possible at times in the recent past 
to obtain higher prices for our whisky 
brands, we are satisfied that to have taken 
advantage of the temporary conditions would 
not have been in the long term interest of 
the industry. In like manner, the successful 
efforts made to maintain the well-established 
quality of our brands have strengthened the 
reputation we have held for many years 
throughout the markets of the world. 


During the year, considerable publicity has 
been given to the existence of a traffic in 
immature whisky which has been shipped in 
substantial quantities from this country to 
certain export markets where no restriction 
as to age is in operation. I can only repeat 
here the views which I have expressed at 
various trade meetings and in discussion with 
government departments, namely that this 
traffic is detrimental to the goodwill and 
reputation which has been built up for 
Scotch whisky over a long period of years. 


It is our considered opinion that the export 
from this country of immature whisky is 
diametrically opposed to both trade and 
national interests and this opinion I know. is 
fully endorsed by the vast majority of the 
trade. I profoundly hope that in the national 
interests and in the interests of the good 
name of Scotch whisky, the responsible 
government department will shortly decide 
to impose a complete embargo on exports of 
ummature whisky. 


Following the pattern of previous years 
and ih accordance with the dictates of our 
national economy, the dollar markets have 
again received prior consideration. Because 
of this and the continued shortage of 
whiskies of our prescribed standard of age 
and quality, many other important markets 
have perforce had to go short of supplies. 


We are still experiencing obstacles and 
difficulties in connectiori with our general 
export trade. One of our more important 
markets -- Australia — recently imposed a 
drastic cut of 80 per cent on importations of 
Scotch whisky, followed shortly afterwards 
by New Zealand with a cut of 20 per cent. 
On the other hand, it is satisfactory to report 
that the position as regards South Africa has 
shown a marked improvement and import 
licences issued for 1952 have been substan- 
tially higher than in 1951. 


GIN 


Our sales for the year showed a reduc- 
tion compared with the previous 12 months, 
This was due to abnormally heavy pre- 
Budget buying at home in the first three 
months of 1951. 


In the United States also our gin sales 
showed a slight recession due to the fact 
that the previous year included the com- 
mencement of the war in Korea, followed 
re pg stock-piling at all levels of - the 
trade. 


Nevertheless, results were most satisfac- 
tory and consumer acceptance of our pro- 
prietary brands of gin remains at a high level. 


YEAST 


The new factory -at Bristol neared com- 
pletion in the year under review and has 
since come into operation. It is a model of 
modern design and construction and should 
give satisfactory results, 


The other factories have contributed good 
outputs and profits throughout the year. 

As in the past, our distributing corm- 
panies have endeavoured to service their 


large army of customers not only with yeast’ 


but also with the thousand and one other 
articles of the bakery trade. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Throughout the various groups which 


make up our industrial section, both turn- 
over and profits for the year were a record 
in the history of the company. This is an 
encouraging result of the bold policy of 
expansion pursued by the company since the 
end of the war, but it also reflects in some 
degree a continuance of the abnormal world- 
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wide demand to which I referred at our 
last meeting. ‘Towards the end of the year, 
howevet, a sharp recession developed in the 
industries we serve and this still continues. 
A large. contributory factor to this sudden 
change in the state of trade is undoubtedly 
the heavy liquidation of stocks and at 
present there is no clear indication when 
normal buying will be resumed. 

Supplies of molasses remained costly 
throughout the period, with resulting high 
prices for alcohol -and its derivatives. There 
is no doubt that these high prices have 
acted as an aggravating factor in the present 
recession. Indications are that supplies of 
molasses are becoming very much easier and 
a fall in price is anticipated shortly. It is 
our intention to apply the rzserve created 
for this purpose in writing down the cost of 
our stocks, in order to reduce selling prices 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 


The Plant of British Petroleum Chemicals 
Limited at Grangemouth, in which we hold 
an equal share with the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company Limited, has, after some teething 
troubles, produced a steady output of indus- 
trial alcohol. Had this source not been 
available, the supply position would have 
been even more difficult and the price yet 
higher. 


The supply of isopropy! alcohol from 
Grangemouth, together with the new capacity 
of other companies in the United Kingdom 
and some reduction in demand, has com- 
pletely eliminated the shortage of acetone, 
which is now in very free supply. 


In common with most construction pro- 
grammes, there has been some delay in com- 
pleting the styrene plant of Forth Chemicals 
Limited at Grangemouth, but it is still 
hoped to start commissioning this by the 
end: of the year. 


RECORD SALES OF PENICILLIN AND 
STREPTOMYCIN 


The Distillers Company (Biochemicals) 
Limited at Speke enjoyed a record year in 
the sale of penicillin and. streptomycin. 
‘Technical improvements of a very marked 
character, and common to all major pro- 
ducers have, however, brought about a 
startling increase in the rate of production 
in this industry during the last few months. 
In addition, new plants in Europe and else- 
where have Come into operation, and for the 
first time since pénicillin was discovered in 
this country, world production exceeds the 
current actual demand. Our own technical 
progress has been maintained and we believe 
that the efficiency and scope of our opera- 
tions will assist us greatly in meeting the 
intensive competition—particularly in export 
markets—which has been in evidence during 
recent months. 


New discoveries, variations ‘in the trend 
of medical thought and other imponderable 
factors all combine to make the production 
of antibiotics a very exacting business in 
which the capital investments are also sub- 
stantial. In this young industry, our policy 
has been to “plough back” most of our 
profits and, by keeping abreast of the latest 
developments and diversifying our activities, 
we believe we are creating a solid foundation 
for our future developments in this field. 


PLASTICS 


With regard to our Plastics Group, the 
shortage of critical raw materials, to which 
I referred last year, showed signs of im- 
provement towards the end of 1951, and 
this has continued to date. Unfortunately, 
however, the recession to which I have 
already made general reference has been very 
severe in most branches of the. plastics in- 
dustry, and in the current year our. sales 
of resins and moulding powders have 
suffered accordingly. The trading opera- 
tions of British Geon Limited did not 


decline to the same extent. This can be 
explained by the ever-widening uses fo 
which Geon polyvinyl chloride is being 
applied. 


MAGNESIUM METAL INTERESTS 


Our magnesium’ metal interests have 
made notable progress during the period 
under review. Last year I referred to the 
introduction by Magnesium Elektron 
Limited of special new alloys developed 
by that company to meet the requirements 
of jet engine producers. With the con- 
tinued progress of design, the demands of 
the engineering industry for light alloys with 
still further improved properties and able 
to withstand ever higher temperatures, has 
again been met by the development and 
introduction of new alloys of magnesium 
containing zirconium and thorium. Further 
licences have been granted to magnesium 
fabricating companies overseas. 


The programme of capital expenditure in 
the United Kingdom in improved methods 
and new. industrial products, which we have 
steadily pursued since the end of the war, 
has had to be curtailed, although I hope this 
is temporary. I should again emphasise— 
and it cannot be repeated too often—that 
the. cost of new equipment, together with the 
excessive rate of taxation on profits, make it 
increasingly difficult to provide funds out of 
our resources for such investments. Reduc- 
tions in capital investment for production 
which would contribute to the -national 
economy can only in the long run adversely 
affect the competitive position and trade of 
our country. It is imperative that tie 
Government should take early action to 
improve this position, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


From what I have already said, stock- 
holders will appreciate that, although we are 
reviewing a financial year which has been 
outstandingly successful we have since 
entered upon a phase which in certain 
respects is less favourable. 


So far, the Potable branch of the Com- 
pany’s business does not show any material 
change, and I see no reason to doubt that .t 
will—in the main—so continue. Our indus- 
trial group, however, has reflected sharply 
the prevailing economic conditions in the 
United Kingdom, and, although a general 
improvement is looked for in the near future, 
the heavy recession which has taken place 
is bound to reveal itself in the results of the 
current year. 


The company is built on solid lines and 
has strong reserves, and having regard to our 
great variety of interests it is reasonable to 
assume that, with our risks thus spread, we 
can at least look forward to producing results 
which will be satisfactory to our stockholders. 


The report was adopted, 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both at 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit can 
supply information and prepare reports on 
a wide range of subjects, In suitable cases, 
it can provide authoritative opinions on 
specific problems. 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1 
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_ BENEFITS OF AMERICAN AGRE! MENT 


The twenty-third annual genera! 1 -eting 
of this company was held on Septembe: 1 {th 
in London, Mr Ernest V. | 
AMIMM, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circy. 
lated statement: 


The net revenue of the parent company 
for the year ended March 31, |9 is 
£286,626, compared witlr £309,125 for the 
year to March 31, 1951. Your directors 


rearce, 


have decided to recommend for approval qa 
dividend of 2s, 6d., less income tax, the 
Ordinary stock. 


The burden of taxation will be evident 
from the figures, which show thar from 
a net profit of £1,311,492 income tax, 
profits tax and excess profits levy take no less 
than £847,873. The imposition of excess 
profits levy is a further burden with which 
industry is faced in this country. It can in 
general only result in destroying incentive at 
a time when enterprise, initiative and maxi- 
mum production are of vital importance to 
the country. 


World production of tin in concentrates for 


the calendar year 1951, as disclosed by the 
Statistical Bulletin of the Unternation:! Tin 
Study Group, totalled 164,500 tons, com- 
pared with 166,500 tons in 1950. Of the 
countries from which we draw the major part 
of our supplies for smelting, Bolivia and 
Nigeria registered small increases in their 
production, while both Malaya and Thailand 
showed a decrease. The aggregate tonnage 
of concentrates treated in our works during 


the year under review was approximately 
9 per cent less than that treated in the pre- 
ceding year, 


World consumption of tin, according to the 
Statistical Bulletin, is shown at 136,000 tons 
for the calendar year 1951 against 147,000 
tons for 1950, a decrease of 11,000 tons. The 
same source shows the USA consumption 


to have declined by approximately 15,000 


tons, from 71,774 tons in 1950 to 56,542 tons 
in 1951. 


ADVANTAGE TO PRODUCERS 


While the United States of America 
refrained from purchasing tin on the Singa- 
pore market during the period under review, 
it is pleasing to record the arrangement for 
mutual assistance in the supply of sicel, 
aluminium and tin which was made bet\ cen 
the Prime Minister and President Truman 
when Mr Churchill visited Washington in 
January, 1952. 


I think it can be fairly stated that this 
arrangement has been beneficial, not on'y to 
the United States of America and the U»ited 
Kingdom in supplying them with the <om- 
modities of which they were in great need, 
but also to the tin producers of the wor! i in 
establishing what was ineffect a guaran:ced 
floor price during some part of the ter of 
the agreement. ee 

At the time this statement is being w: ‘en 
there is as yet no indication of when no:™al 
trading in tin in the United States of Am..-a 
is likely to be resumed. “Various statem<n's 
have been made, mainly in the techn al 
Press, to the effect that dealings in tin by ‘he 
New York importers may resumed in 
August, but other reports tend to place ‘"¢ 
date later in the year. 

Recent reports from Malaya are much 
more en ing. ip auaiber of casualties 
inflicted on terrorists -and the fact (hat 
vol ; : ni are becoming more 


numerous and frequent show that prog'-ss 
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MR B. M. MAVROLEON’S CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
London & Overseas Freighters, Limited, 
was held on September 15th at The Baltic 
Exchange, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


Mr Basil M. Mavroleon, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The secretary, Mr Stanley Sedgwick, ACA, 
read the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s review 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1952, and which was taken as read: 


In the course of my review accompanying 
last year’s accounts I referred to the boom 
conditions in the tramp shipping industry 
which existed at the time. It is common 
knowledge that shipping freights commenced 
to fall early this year and that today the posi- 


tion has deteriorated to such an extent that 
many tramp owners are laying up tonnage 
rather than operate at a loss. The changes 
in international trading conditions which have 
brought about this state of affairs have come 
at a time when the operations of your com- 
pany are undergoing a switch of emphasis 
from dry-cargo ships to tankers as the build- 
ing programme materialises. The prevalence 


of long-term time-chartering In the tanker 
field, as opposed to the customary “ day to 
day” trading of dry-cargo ships, smoothes 
out the effects of what may be termed rela- 
tively short-term fluctuations in market con- 
ditions. It is the policy of your board, at 
any rate during the early years of building up 
a fleet, generally to secure employment for 
the company’s tankers on a long-term basis in 
advance of availability. 


SUMMARY OF TRADING RESULTS 


At this stage I feel it will be helpful to 
give some figures relating to the trading of 
your fleet during the last two financial years 
and at the present time. The position is 
summarised at the bottom of the page. 


The results of the current financial year 
ending on March 31st mext will, in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, reflect 
the results of the trading of the two dry- 
cargo ships and the four tankers referred to 
above for a full year, tegether with that of 
three further tankers totalling 48,750 d.w.t. 
which have come into operation during the 
last four months. As I informed you last 
year, these tankers are all fixed for several 
years and you will not be surprised, there- 





YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1951 
Operating 
Surplus 


Revenue-Earning Fleet | 


Dry-Cargo Ships— | 
5 throughout the year 


for an aggregate | 230,824  67:5% | 
| Tankers— 


trading period of 591 


Gays 


Tankers— 


1 (16,325 d.w.t.) for 
trading period of 
months bes ves 
1 (16,325 diw.t. for a 
trading period of 4 
months ‘ak a 


Or » 


110,879 32:5% 


| 


\£341,703 100-:0% 


fore, that I look forward to the future with 
the utmost confidence in the prospects of 
your company. 


THE YEAR’S TRANSACTIONS 


I turn now to the transactions which have, 
during the year under review, played their 
part in the building up of a capital reserve in 
excess of one-half of the issued share capital 
of your company. I mentioned in my review 
last year that contracts had been entered into 
for the sale of the three remaining tramp 
steamers, thus reducing the company’s dry- 
cargo tonnage to two 10-year-old 10,000 
d.w.t. motor ships. In addition to the above 
sales and the s.s, Mill Hill, to which I also 
referred last year, the company purchased 
and, after a short period of trading, sold 
another dry-cargo ship, the s.s. Bisham Hill. 
The sales of these five vessels realised a sur- 
plus of £881,259 over the values at which 
they stood in the company’s books, of which 
sum £109,175, representing the depreciation 
written off to the date of sale, has been 
credited to profit and loss account. The 
balance of 4£772,084, being realised capital 
appreciation, has been added to capital 
reserve. The latter has been further - aug- 
mented by the sum of £110,871 in respect of 
the excess of the liquidator’s distributions to 
date over the book value of the company’s 
holding of 5,993 ordinary shares of £1 each 
in Mill Hill Steamship Company, Limited. 
The cash which flowed from these trans- 
actions has been applied towards the cost of 
new ships under construction, 


Four tankers were in service at the balance- 
sheet date and three more, the London 
Majesty, London Endurance and London 
Spirit, having a total carrying capacity of 
48,750 d.w.t., have come into operation since. 
Thus the company’s tanker fleet now com- 
prises seven ships totalling almost 115,000 
d.wt. A further tanker, the first of the 
24,750 d.w.t. class, is to be launched next 
month, and it is probable that the accounts 
for the current financial year will include the 
earnings of this vessel for two or three 
months. The keel has been laid for another 
18,100 d.w.t. tanker due for delivery in the 
middle of 1953. The shortage of steel which 
exists at the present time is unlikely to delay 
the delivery of our first big tanker, but, unless 
some unforeseen improvement takes place in 
the supply position in the very near future, 
it is difficult to see how the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in general can recover the time now 


Year ENDED MaArcH 31, 1952 oe 


Operating 
Surplus 


Revenue-Earning Fleet 


Bee LE Peed j 
~~ | Dry-Cargo Ships— 


2 throughout the year 

5 for an aggregate 
trading period of 694 269,558 
days ey ake 


506% 


2 (of 16,325 d.w.t. 

each) throughout the 

year ... sis ef 

1 (of 18,100 d.w.t.) for 

a trading period of >| 263,370 49:4% 

34 days es ae 

1 (of 15,347 d.w.t.) for 

a trading period of 

29 days en 
£532,928 100-0% 





being lost. Consequently, it would be un- 
wise to rely: upon our own building pro- 
gramme being fulfilled exactly on schedule. 


No additional vessels have been ordered 
during the year under review, but your direc- 
tors, having regard to fhe prevailing trading 
conditions and to the relatively high cost of 
construction of dry-cargo tonnage, have 
ordered an additional 24,750 d.w.t. steam- 
turbine tanker in place of the 10,000 d.w.t. 
dry-cargo vessel which was already on order. 
The tanker is for later delivery than was 
visualised in the case of the dry-cargo ship, 
thus the additional actual cost will not upset 
your board’s plans for financing the building 
programme. 


The sum of £55,000 is charged in the 
accounts in respect of the estimated profits 
tax liability for the period, and you _will 
observe that the sum of £350,000 has been 
set aside out of the accumulated surplus to 
tax equalisation reserve. In so far as your 
company is concerned, the incidence of initial 
allowances on new buildings very much re- 
duces the liability to taxation during the year 
under review and during the next few years. 
This arrangement is of considerable assistance 
to the company at a time when every penny 
is needed to finance the construction of new 
ships, but is by no means a free gift or a 
remission of tax. 


The board, adhering to the dividend policy 
declared at the time the company secured a 
Stock Exchange quotation, recommends the 
payment of a dividend of 5 per cent (less 
tax) for the year ending March 31, 1952, and 
reaffirms its intention to limit dividend pay- 
ments on the shares of the company to that 
rate for the two succeeding years. 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 


The company’s fleet of tankers is establish- 
ing for self a world-wide reputation and 
widespread interest is expressed in their 
appearance, efficiency, and accommodation. 
In return for adequate remuneration, 
generous conditions of employment, and ex- 
cellent prospects, we demand efficiency and 
loyalty from our masters, officers, and crews. 
We aim to build up a staff comprising the 
best type of men m the Merchant Service 
and to retain their services throughout their 
working lives. During the year we have 
initiated a scheme in conjunction with a life 
assurance company whereby officers, at no 
cost to themselves, are assured a pension on 
retirement, commensurate with their years of 
service and salary grades, in addition to any- 
thing to which they are entitled from the 
Merchant Navy Officers’ Pension Fund or 
from previous employers. The scheme also 
provides for the payment of a lump sum in 
the event of death. 


To the men who sail our ships and to those 
who direct their movements I express my 
appreciation of their efforts in the past year 
and I am sure that you will all jom me in 
these sentiments and in the wish for the con~ 
tinued goodwill, co-operation, and well-being 
of all concerned. 


The réport and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 


The retiring directors; Mr J. E. G. 
Kulukundis and Mr A. E. Hodgkins, MC, 
were re-elected, and the directors having 
been authorised to fix the remuneration of 
the auditors, Messrs Moore, Stephens and 
Co., the proceedings terminated. : 
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PYE LIMITED 


TELEVISION NO LONGER A LUXURY 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Pye Limited was held on September 17th 
in London. 


Mr C. O. Stanley, CBE (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: Our turnover 
expanded considerably during the year and 
although our profits were increased from 
£541,000 to £611,000, the amount left after 
taxation was less by £21,000. 


Immediately following the close of our 
financial year we suffered a recession in the 
home market, and this has been publicised in 
the press. I am glad to tell you that we are 
more than satisied that we have -made 
adequate provision for any obsolete or non- 
current stock which we held on March 31, 
1952, The recession that was so clearly 
existing in the domestic market after the close 
of the accounts has, I am glad to say, lifted 
to some degree. 


In the export market I sometimes wonder 
if the Government realises the very deter- 
mined attack which Western Germany and 
other European countries are making on the 
export radio market: There is possibly no 
ether market that is attracting as much 
attention from German salesmen at this 
moment as the British radio export trade. 
In one country where we have a substantial 
trading position there are 110 importers— 
two of these are American, two British, one 
Swedish and the balance German. As well as 
this, it appears to be completely forgotten that 
we can only maintain our export trade in 
radio and television if we have a stable 
market at home. 


PURCHASE TAX AND WAGES 


The incidence of the restriction of hire 
purchase and the continuance of the 66} per 
cent purchase tax are not only crippling the 
market, but creating the worst possible state 
of instability. The United States, Canada and 
Australia learned by experience that extreme 
hire purchase restriction was fatal and 
consequently changed their policy, but we 
in this country have failed to profit by their 
example. 


Television is no longer a luxury; it has 
become essential and is one of the highest 
priorities in popularity for the working man. 
This country i trying desperately to keep 
wages down in order that we can maintain our 
export markets, and, as television is essential, 
would it not be better to sell sets at a more 
reasonable price without the crippling burden 
of purchase tax ? 


We have, either in partnership with others 
ot on our own responsibility, established 
important companies during the last few years 
in Australia, New Zealand, Ireland and 
Canada. It costs a lot of money to go into 
a new country, start from scratch and build 
a business. We fee! that this is one of the 
ways in which England can earn money to 
pay for its food imports but we ,have been 
limited in our efferts by the resoufces we 
have had available. We have been told so 
many times by our politicians that the 
development of industry in Commonwealth 
countries must be left to other nationalities. 
However much we have felt that this was 
completely wrong, we had to accept. 


Your directors have now decided to apply 
to the Capital Issues Committee for permis- 
siom to raise approximately £300,000 in the 
form of a rights issue of deferred ordinary 
shares to our existing deferred ordinary share- 
holders. : 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


MUREX LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 
CAPITAL INCREASE FORESHADOWED 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Murex Limited was held on September 17th 
in London, Mr George P. Joseph, the chair- 
man, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The substantial increase in the value of sales 
for the year is attributable, in general, to 
higher selling prices necessitated by increases 
in raw material costs and operating expenses. 
The company’s products are, however, 
diverse, and although the overall increase in 
the value of sales was due to higher selling 
prices, there was a satisfactory increase in the 
volume of those products not dependent on 
raw materials in short supply. 


The effect of rising prices is reflected in 
the continued high level of trading profits of 
the year, which are only £56,000 short of the 
record figure achieved in the previous year. I 
am glad to say, however, that the proportion 
of the trading profits which arose fortuitously 
ou the turnover of stocks purchased at prices 
below replacement cest was considerably less 
than in the previous year. 


The company’s business has expanded pro- 
gressively over the past fifteen years ; during 
that period the board’s policy has been to 
plough back into the business the major 
portion of the profits and to maintain a con- 
servative rate of dividend distribution. The 
directors consider that the results of the year 
under review merit an increase of 2} per cent 
in the ordinary dividend, making this 15 per 
cent before taxation. 


HEAVY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


During the past three years your company 
has expended over £1 million on capital 
development at home and overseas, and there 
is still a heavy programme ahead ; expanding 
business and rising costs have added more 
than £1,500,000 to the working capital re- 
quirements. Notwithstanding the steady and 
continued progress which your company has 
made, expenditure of this magnitude has 
placed a considerable strain on the liquid re- 
sources, and there are heavy commitments for 
taxation which are due for payment over the 
period to January, 1954. 


_ It is probable, therefore, that in due course 
it will be necessary to raise additional capital. 
In preparation for such a step the board 
recommend the stockholders to pass a resolu- 
tion increasing the authorised capital by 
£1,800,000 to £4,450,000. At this stage this 
is purely a formal measure designed to place 
additional authorised capital at the disposal 
of the board. 


AVAILABLE SUPPLIES 


The gradual improvement in the avail- 
ability of raw materials which became 
apparent towards the end of the year under 
review has continued. The overall demand 
for your company’s products in the opening 
months of the new financial year has been 
satisfactory, although there has been some 
falling-off in the home demand for certain 
products ; in consequence it has been possible 
to increase somewhat the volume of exports, 
but in spite of this overseas demand continues 
to exceed available supplies, 





ihe aepeer te adopted, and a resolution 
imcreasing the company’s capital from 
£2,650,000 to. £4,450,000 by the creation of 
1,860,000 shares of £1 each was approved. 


ie 
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THORN ELECTRIC \L 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALEs 


The sixteenth annual ordinary reneral 
meecung of Thorn Electrical |), iStries 
Limited, was held on September 17th i, 
London. Mr Jules Thorn (chairn in and 
managing director), im the course of hi; 
Taal said: The net profit amoints t 

500,004, as compared with {379% 
Taxation requires no less than / + )3'195 
Out of the total profit of half 2 nillion 
pounds, less than one-tenth is paid ) divi. 
dends to shareholders, more than th: -c-fifths 
is taken by taxation and the balince of 
£150,000 is retained to augment the | nancial 
resources of the group. 

The increased trading profit is the resy} 
of record production’ and sales, but unfor- 
tunately taxation has a Crippling effec: on any 
expanding organisation. 

The lighting division has continued to 
make ‘progress and our achie\<ments, 
parti in the fluorescent field, have been 
quite outstanding. 

The Ferguson radio and television d:visioa 
has enjoyed another record year. Our ability 
to offer outstanding value and reliability has 
further en our reputation and a! tracted 
more business than ever before. 


: ac our achievements were 
in television, were matched by achicve- 
ments in the of sound reproduction 

Exports in the past year have advanced 
satisfactorily and progress has been substan- 
tial. Your company has been successful in 
securing a contract from the United States 
Government for aircraft communication 
equipment to the value of 24 million 
dollars. 


The report was adopted. 


A. C, COSSOR LIMITED 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND PAYMENT 





RESUMED 
The fourteenth annual ral meeiing of 
A. C. Cossor Limited was on September 


16th in London, The Rt Hon Lord Burzhiey, 
KCMG, LLD (chairman), presiding. 

The following is an®extract from his¢cir- 
culated address: 


We again had a satisfactory year’s trading. 
As a result, we have been able to pay off the 
whole of the a Of dividend on the 
preference shares, to recommend to you 
a dividend on the ordinary shares, the (iri 
since 1947, 


The sales turnover for the year was the 
highest in the company’s history, but the net 


profit was less than that for the previous , 


year. 

Like many other companies at the present 
time, particularly those with successfu! ind 
expanding businesses, we are findin: our 
working capital inadequate. 

We expect the current year to be somewhat 
less ead tek us than the last. The reacm- 
ment programme is of the utmost national 
importance, but it does mot provide .>, 45 
manufacturers, with a sufficient rate of 9:0"! 
to enable us to finance our business, ‘0 >!) 
port an enterprising research programm:, of 
to incur the risks of attempting to for.. our 
way through the obstacles which hei: 
many export markets against our products 


Television is important to us, and nately 
our results next year must be conside )d'y 
affected by the yancy of this mirkct 


Subject to that reservation, however, w: +"!!! 


to us. 


hope for results which will again be : credit 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 
SISAL ESTATES ©F EAST 
AFRICA — 


Pp! RIOD OF EXCEPTIONAL 
PROSPERITY 


. © xteenth anmual general meeting of 
Co «lidated Sisal Estates of East Africa, 
Limited, was held on September 16th in 
London, Mr N. C. §. Bosanquet (the chair- 
man) p! siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement > 


We meet this year im a very different atmo- 
sphere as regards the buying and selling of 
sisal fibre, and im €xamining the accounts I 
should lke to amalyse the figures with the 
object of seeing how far we are equipped 
financially to meet perhaps low selling prices 
and certainly competition. Ins ing of the 
low selling prices I am not suggesting that 
ihe selling prices of 1939 are returning in the 
near future, for that would mean the dis- 
appearance of large quantities of East African 
fibre from the market. It must be remem- 
bered that while selling prices have been 
rismg and the industry enjoying exceptional 
prosperity, the costs of production have also 
ncreased though not im the same ratio as the 
rise in prices. Compared with the increased 
costs in some other primary commodities the 
increases in this industry have been very 
modest, and I question whether lower selling 
prices can be followed by much relief in the 
expenditure column, Before the war in. 1938 
we managed to survive with sisal fibre selling 
at {18 10s. Sd. per tom and a cost of pro- 
duction of £15 17s. 7d. I question whether 
ibe average estate today would find it 
economic to continue production with the 
selling price of fibre averaging £60 per ton. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


We harvested 6,440 tons of fibre which 
realised {1,139,294, and after adding in*erest 
and sales of by-products, the credit side of 
the account shows a total of £1,147,039. 
Taxation takes £424,135, and the profit taken 
to the appropriation account is £309,091. 

We propose a final dividend of 50 per cent, 
making 60 per cent for the year. 

lhe estimate of crop for the current year is 
6,900 tons of fibre, and stockholders will 
noic the steady increase which has taken place 
in Output since 1949-50, 

In the balance sheet current assets amount 
to £943,052 and liabilities, including future 


income tax £727,987, Our net current assets 
at the date of this balance sheet were there- 
fore £215,065, : 

We start, therefore, upon a new period of 
ihe sisal industry with a strong financial posi- 


hon and with equipment which promises to 
make us a more efficient producer in the 
future than we have yet been in the past. I 
‘ook forward to the time when we shall be 
ofier:ng the market an artificially dried fibre 
of bciter colour and quality than anything 
vho-h we have so far been able to achieve. 


li has been my custom in my annual state- 
Meh!s to give stockhelders some idea of what 
‘hey may expect in the current year. In the 
‘ucumstances ruling today I shall not be 
cxpecied to attempt such a task. All I can 
ay iS that our crep is coming in well, and 
thi ‘ we may expect to reach our estimate for 
he vear, subject to weather and labour con- 
“'ons during the remainder of the year. I 
de venture the suggestion that we sisal pro- 
docers are im @ happier and safer posi- 


"on today than has been the case for some 


time, 


The report was adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA 
COMPANY’S STORES 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of The Inter- 
national Tea Company’s Stores, Limited, will 
be ‘held on October 7th in ‘London. 


The following is an extract from the annual 
review by the chairman, Mr Frank Wilson, 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


Turnover in all sections of the business 
reached a record high level. There were, how- 
ever, various adverse factors. Reductions in 
profit margins took place while costs in all 
sections increased, particularly wages. Prior 
to this increase of wages there were in the 
Mason company a number of branches pro- 
ducing losses. To prevent further losses we 
closed down a number, and it may be 
other small branches will need to be closed. 
In addition to heavily increased wages, we 
had to meet heavier expenses: in transport 
charges, a very considerable item of cost in 
our business. The additional turnover 
enabled the Group to cover the increased 
expenses in the first half of the year, but 


— to maintain that position in the second 
alf, 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


These various factors have resulted in a 
fall in the Group trading profits of £122,000 
and a reduced Group net profit (after tax) 
of approximately £60,000. In the circum- 
stances, therefore, I hope you will consider 
that the results are satisfactory. 


We, in common with other industrial and 
commercial undertakings, find that very 
largely increased sums of working capital are 
now required to finance our operations. The 
amount of the stock has increased by approxi- 
mately £1 million since last year. ‘This is 
due, in the main, not to increased quantities 
of stock, but to the higher prices which have 
to be paid for the goods we hold. Our stocks 
are not in excess of our requirements. 


There are certain people rather vociferous, 
who seem to think that it is a sinful thing 
that profits should be made. No trading 
undertaking can survive unless it makes 
profits. I would like to point out that it is 
the Group net profit upon which attention 
should be focused. This net’profit presents 
a very disturbing picture, and I cannot say 
too strongly that it is inadequate in present 
conditions either to fimance the increased 
cost of our stocks or to permit reasonable 
and necessary development. 


During the year we have explored still 
further the field of self-service trading. We 
now have self-service branches in the Inter- 
national Company, the John Quality Com- 
pany and the Payantake Company. All the 
results of self-service trading have been 
satisfactory. We shall continue to extend 
this method of trading. 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 16 PER CENT 


We are proposing to pay the same final 
dividend of 11 per cent, making 16 per cent 
for the year. Stockholders will, very natu- 
rally so, be hoping for more, but I emphasise 
again we must plough back the maximum 
sums available for this purpose. 


We have transferred the major part of the 
profits remaining after the pro d divi- 
dend to general reserves. A regular dividend 
distribution is preferable to fluctuations from 
year to year. We shall endeavour to main- 
tain our position in this matter. 


To make any forecast in these times is 
difficult, but, as I have said, our turnover is 
being maintained at record high figures. 

e must, however, feel a degree of appre- 
hension as to further wage advances and 
further advances in gemeral day-to-day 
expenses of running our business. 
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HICKING PENTECOST & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR LEONARD S. PENTECOST’S 
STATEMENT 


_ The sixth annual general meeting of Hick- 
ing Pentecost & Company, Limited, was held 
on tember 18th at the Victoria Station 
Hotel, Nottingham, Mr Leonard S. Pentecost, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 


We are pleased to report that we have again 
been able to achieve a satisfactory figure of 
profit, in spite of some deterioration in trading 
conditions during the later part of the period. 

The first six months showed an increasing 
turnover, but the general recession in the 
textile trade towards the end of 1951 had 
some effect on your company. Ceftain 
branches of our business felt this more 
severely than others, which are still extremely 
busy, but the company as a whole is not at 
present fully maintaining the high output of 
last year. However, owing to the wide variety 
of the products we process, the general effect 
om uS was not so severe as in many other 
sections of the textile trade. 


As regards the immediate future, there is 
no doubt that the boom conditions of the 
past few years have passed for the time being 
and that trading will be keener, more difficult 
and more competitive. I am satisfied with the 
position of your company under these condi- 
tions, but it does not at present appear that 
we shall attain during the current year the 
standard of profits of the past two years. 


The a and accounts were unanimously 
adopted the dividend of 12} per cent was 
approved. 


YORKSHIRE FINE 
WOOLLEN SPINNERS 


SIR FRANK BINNS ON TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


The fourth annual general meeting of 
Yorkshire Fine Woollen Spinners, Limited, 
was held on September 15th at the George 
Hotel, Huddersfield, Sir Frank Binns (chair- 
man and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The profits for the group for the year 
ended cember 31, 1951, are £137,291. 
After charging depreciation, directors’ 
remuneration and providing “£72,700 for 
taxation, the net trading profits amount to 
£33,695. The fall in net profits is regretted, 
but taking into consideration the unprece- 
dented fall in wool values and the centira- 
ing recession in the industry during the hast 
eight months of 1951, it is considered that 
the figures are not unsatisfactory. 


At the present time trading conditions 
throughout the whole of the textile indusiry 
are exceedingly difficult. Short-time working 
in mills is prevalent and there is a gencral 
feeling of uncertainty as to future prospects. 
It is quite impossible to arrive at any 
definite conclusion as to the immediate 
future of the industry. As a result of 
strong sales efforts, our mills are fully 
employed, with some night-shift we-king, 
and a good percentage of our produc- 
tion is assisting the rearmament drive. I 
would add a note of warning that boom 
period profits having ceased, we must rely 
upon -increased machinery production per 
unit, combined with greater efficiency, for 
cur profits and we are concentrating on these. 


The report was adopted. 
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DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXPORT PROGRESS IN FACE OF SEVERE FOREIGN COMPETITION 
NEED FOR COST STABILITY 
MR D. F. CAMPBELL’S STATEMENT 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting 
of Davy and United Engineering Company, 
Limited, will be held at the Royal Victoria 
Hotel, Sheffield, on Friday, October 3, 1952. 


The following is the statement to be made 
by the chairman, Mr D. F. Campbell: 


The directors’ report and accounts set out 
the results for the year ended March 31, 
1952, and you will note that the net profit, 
after providing for depreciation and taxation 
is £221,302. In comparing this with the 
corresponding figure of £279,333 for the 
previous year, stockholders should bear in 
mind what I have said repeatedly, that in a 
business of this kind some fluctuation in the 
results from year to year is quite normal. 
Some of our large contracts take two years or 
more to execute and we do. not normally 
bring the profits on them into account until 
they are completed. Thus the profit in any 
financial year is dependent to a large extent 
upon the major contracts actually completed 
in that year. The average profit before 
taxation for the last three years is £533,559. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY REPLACEMENT 
RESERVE 


The most important appropriation of 
profits made by the directors is that relating 


to the plant and machinery replacement. 


reserve. While the transfer of £80,000 which 
we are again making this year from profits 
to reserve is described as an appropriation of 
profits, it is in reality a charge on profits 
because we shall be unable to replace and 
maintain our plant in an efficient and com- 
petitive state unless considerable sums are 
set aside for this purpose. 


The directors have again decided to make 
a small increase in the issued capital in the 
same terms as last year and Letters of Rights 
will be posted on October 17, 1952. 


APPALLING WEIGHT OF TAXATION 


Taxation, as you will see, is relatively 
higher than ever. Company chairmen are 
constantly raising their voices in complaint 
at the appalling weight of taxation which 
industry is made to bear, but each year the 
load increases. In 1948, taxation accounted 


for 35 per cent of your company’s so-called 
“ profits” and each year since then has seen 
a heavier burden, until in 1951-52 it has 
reached 51} per cent. Even then, we have 
suffered the Excess Profits Levy in respect of 
only three months of the year. 


We are told that we must export, and that 
engineering capital goods are to provide an 
important part of the national export pro- 
gramme. But how can this be done unless 
funds can be conserved to keep our works 
up to date, particularly in relation to an in- 
dustrially resurgent Germany, stripped after 
the war and now rebuilding with the most 
modern machinery. The situation is further 
aggravated by the fact that our taxable profits 
are assessed upon an obsolete system of 
depreciation allowances which are inade- 
quate. This is of particular significance to 
your company whose plant is expensive and 
which must look to foreign trade in the future 
for a large part of its livelihood. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT, STAFF 
AND WORKPEOPLE 


Your company, being makers of heavy 
machinery for metallurgical works, depends 
for success on a careful appreciation of the 
rapidly changing technique of engineering 
and metallurgical science. The skill and 
energy of the Davy and United personnel is 
of the utmost importance and the stock- 
holders are fortunate in having enterprising 
and inspiring leadership, ably supported by 
a strong team of engineers, designers, 
planners, office staff and erectors, working in 
close touch with the highly skilled craftsmen 
in our foundries and workshops. All of these 
are to be congratulated on the excellent 


machinery produced during the last financial 
year. 


Whilst the results.and the financial position 
of the — are satisfactory and we still 
have a very large order book, the character 
of our future commitments has changed 
markedly since our last meeting. It is more 
than two years since any major rolling mill 
installation was ordered by the British Steel 
Industry, which has concentrated its capital 
expenditure on coke ovens and blast furnaces 
to relieve the shortage of scrap steel. As a 
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res t of this, our large home contr 


: acts 

rapi “Bas pertouees completion although pe 
new British programme to increase <ice| Pro. 
duction improve the home demand 


for rolling mill equipment during the ner 
few years. 


EXPORT CONTRACTS 


The bulk of the work now before us is fg 
export and some of these forward contracy 
have been obtained in the face of severe 
foreign: competition in. a buyers’ market. We 
have met and overcome this competition and 
I am satisfied that we can continue to do 39 
if we are allowed to retain enough money 
to keep our plant up to date and if some 
stability in costs can be achieved and main- 
tained. 


It. is, however, becoming © increasingly 
difficult in the export markets of the world 
to fix prices and agree contract conditions. 
Foreign customers are frequently unwilling 
to enter into commitments in which they have 
to bear the unknown cost of rapidly increas- 
ing wage rates and material prices, or are 
unable to do so owing to the difficulty of | 
obtaining sterling for contracts of indefinite 
magnitude. A period of cost stability is 
clearly essential if current overseas demand 
for heavy capital goods is to be satisfied by 
British engineers. 


PARTICIPATION IN STEEL COMPANY 
OF WALES PLANT 


No review of our activities in 1951-52 
would be compltte without a reference to 
your company’s participation in the vast 
Steel Company of Wales plant at Margam 
which is now in production. Almost the 
whole of the rolling mill machinery wa 
furnished either by our American associates 
United Engineering and Foundry Company, 
or by ourselves. The contribution of Davy- 
United amounted to more than 7,000 tons of 
machinery and I am glad to say that it 
giving excellent results. The ability of Davy- 
United to undertake the engineering and con- 
struction of big strip-mill plants is the result 
of many years of patient endeavour ; and 
the help of our American friends, so freely 
given, has been of the highest consequence. 


Although it is not strictly relevant to the 
year.under review, it is appropriate to men- 
tion that Mr F. B. Findlay retired on August 
31, 1952. Mr Findlay gave no less than 49 
years of devoted service to your Glasgow 
subsidiary, Duncan Stewart and Company, 
Limited, and for the last 13 years has been 
gen manager there. Stockholders will 
no doubt wish me to record their gratitude 
and offer their best wishes to Mr Findlay 0 
his well-earned retirement. 





TATIONAL COAL BOARD 


in London. 

The Manager will be res 
ing at the 
demand tor-coa! che Lond 
co-ordinatin nie 
several. N ivis‘uns. App 
sonality and. capacity for leadership. 


The post, whieb is pensionable, will 7 
£2,500 per annum depending upon the quali 
candidate. 

tion, qualifications and experience 
London, S.W.1 marking envelope TT/531. 
1952. 


municate with 


of shares thus avoiding possible di 
Write in confidence Box 74. 


\ EN'’S WEAR.—Export Manager, very well introduced Continental 
+ markets, traveled extensively. fluent French, German, notions 


Italian, Dutch, seeks change.—Box 70. 





* 


invite applications for 
Manager of their London and, Southern Counties Marketing Office 


msible to the Director-General of Market- 

eadquarterse of the National Coal Board for surveying the 

on and Southern Counties area and for 

-enerally the eapey of coal sent in to the area by the 

icants should have considerable per- 

An extensive practical. know- 

ledge and experience of the coai trade, particularly in this area, and 
of the coale of the various coalfields is most desirable. 

a salary of not less than 

fications of the successful 


Write, giving ful particulars tin chronological order) of age, educa- 
(with dates) to 
Board, Establishments (Personnel), Hobart mune, Grosvenor Place, 
‘losin 

Origina! testimonials should NOT be forwarded. 
Pee AND DIRECTORS with controlling 
Private Companies manufacturing. and selling proprietary lines 
through Grocery and/or Ironmongery Trades are invited to com- 
large London Manufacturing and Selling Concern 

with a view to discussing — arrangement and eventual sale 
ificulties at retirement or death.— 


the post of 


October 21, 19652. 


applications for the 
export subsidiary. 


Nationa! Coal 


date October 4, 


interest in 


~ and domestic sellin 


UFFIELD COLLEGE proposes to elect an Official Fellow who 
will be requi*ec to devote himself to research (with some teach- 


ing) in Economics or in recent Economic or Socia) History, and invites 
applications from men and 


The sti 
particulars may be obtain 
‘HIEF EXPORT EXECUTIVE.—A leading firm, specialising in 4 
wide range of ligh: electrical and mechanical products, invites 


women to be received not later than 
nd will be according to age. Further 
on application.—September, 1952. 


st of executive direction and contro! of its 


é onsideration will be given only to Nghe 
of director calibre, who can prove successful ability, and t 

ledge of industrial markets overseas and ; 
ing industrialists abroad, needed to develop further the compan’ 
extensive export trade in supply imdustry. with its products he 
retail and wholesale trades are not involved. A 
a good Honours Degree (preferab! 
equivalent qualification, an 

tion and control within 
other terms, which will 
sibilities involved, will be a matter of ment.—Letters, W 
will be treated in strict confidence and which 

covering the above points, should be sent to Box 64 


ALES EXECUTIVE seeks change of position. At present Sales 
S Manager London and Southern England 


e know- 
personal contacts wi!) lead- 


ns should hold 
in a branch of Science) or an 
should have a background of administra- 
_the light engineering industry. Salary and 
in any case be commensurate with the res om 
should contain details 


enced commercial 


through distributor and trade outlets, including 
organising an training of sales | 


staff.—Box 69. 


Ts. ae Research Man seeks change. Four-figure salary.— 
x 
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LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regént Street, Piccadilly Gircus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, 


BURTON MANOR COLLEGE 
BURTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE 
For Residential Adult Education 
The following Courses are of special interest to Industrial 
Management. 
Course 326. October 26th-3ist. 
Management in the Smaller Firm. 
Course 329. Nevember 2nd-14th. 
A Survey of the Docks and Shipping Industries—with Special 





} rence to Human Relations. 
Course 330. November 16th-28th. 
.\dministration Course for Junior Management. 
Ceu 334. .Novembe: 30th-December. 5th. 
Transport. Today. 
Details of these and other Industrial and General Interest Courses 
mav be obtained from: — 
The Warden, Burton Manor College, Burton-in-Wirral, Cheshire. 


~ HM INSPECTORS OF TAXES 


The Civil Service Commissioners announce a special Open Competi- 
tion about 50 pons of HM Tnspector of Taxes in the Inland 
Revenue Department. Selection by interview in London. Candidates 
must be at least 21 and under 28 on August 1, 1952, and must have a 
wi time University degree with first- or second-class Honours, in 
any subject. Candidates will be interviewed as soon as possible after 
the ipplications are received. Each candidate will be told the 
result soon after the imterview. Entries may be accepted up to 
November 16th, but an earlier closing date may have to be fixed. 
Inclusive starting salary approximately £463 in London (£419 in the 
Py es) and rather more for candidates who have completed their 

Service. Prospects of rising to £1,575 and above.—Full 
is and application forms from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
n, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 228/52. 


ECONOMICS — posta Tuition 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the 
University of open to all without residence or attendance at lectures. The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified specialist Tutors, 
Moderate fees; instalments. SELF-EDUCATION COURSES are available in 
Economics, Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 


% PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 Burlington House, Cambridge 








INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


[HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS’ EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations, November, 1952 _ 
Sone November, 1952, Examinations will be held on the 
wing dates: — 
Final:. Part I November 11 and 12, 1952 
Part II November 13° and 14, 1952 
Intermediate: November 13 and 14, 1952 
Preliminary : November 13 and 14, 1952 
_ The centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dublin, Glasgow, 
Lecds, Liverpool, London, Manchester and Newcastle upon Tyne. 
‘completed applications, together with all the relevant mages 
iments and the fee (Final, Part I, £3 3s.; Part II, £3 3s.; Parts 
[1 together, £5 5s.: Intermediate, £4 4s.; Preliminary, £3 3s.), 
lust reach the Seeretary, Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Temple 
Piace, Vietoria Embankment, London, W.C.2, not later than Monday, 
plember 22, 1962. 
ndidates are asked to obtain application forms from the Honorary 
retary of their Branch or District Society, ee 
\ ACANCY exists for (younger) Member with more than beginnings 
of Institutional connections and minded to progress chiefly in 
direction, Every facility, including that of efficient. Research 
rtment and-fallest support of Partners. Written applications 
= ate personally by. Senidr Partner and treated as strictly 
ifidential—Box 68. 
ANISH Evening Classes. All grades, From October 6th. Details: 
*” Hispanie Couneéil, 2 Belgrave Sq., S.W.1 (SLOane 7186). 
X : OCODIGGIGOIRIO SO OISOIOOICIICOOOIOOSS SOC SOOOOO OOOO OOOC OO (XXXXXXXEXKKXXARK XK 


Crowe B.Sc. ECON. 


TUITION for 


ondon University B.Sc, Eeon, Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 

ch and welfare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
inder Education authorities, etc. The degree is ope to all without University 
: nee. . You re for the examiriations at home under the experienced 
£'cance of Wi (est, 1894); fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalments 
 -csired, 765 Successes at B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925/51. 


Prospectus from the Director of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


‘vdies, Department PI7 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


n (incorporated im whe Colony of Hong Kong: 

The Liability ot Members » limited to Use extent and in manner prescribed by Urdinance No, 6 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FUL YY ain UP 

LLY PAID UP . . . + $20; 00g 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = ; - . * - : €s.000,008 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . - * . . - $20,000,000 

Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR M ORSE, C.8.é. 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers:.-3. A. Gray; 4.0, A.M., Dancan Wallace. H. A. Mabey, 0.5.8. 


i BRANCHES 

BURMA CHINA (Con.) INDIA MALAYA (Won, 8, BURNEO (Won, 
Rangoon Sbanghai Bombay Johore Bahra Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatow Caicutta Kuala Lumpw Sandakaa 
Colombo *Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacca Tawan 
CHINA *Twingtao Haiphong Muar PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA(GAVA) Saigon Penang Doite 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Ohetoo Surabaja Kobe Singapore SIAM 
*Dairen EUROPE Osaka (Orchard Road Bangkok 
*Foochow Hambure Tokyo Sungei Patan) UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teiwk Ansov KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH London 
*Moukder, >» Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO USA. 
*Nanking Kowloon Highland Brunei Tow: New York 
* Peking Mongko& tpoh Jeaseltoa San Francisco 


* Branches at present not operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken bv the Bank's Truste 


Companies in 
LONDON 


HONG KONG 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 

Applications are invited for a SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
ENGLISH AND NEW ZEALAND LAW. 

The salary will be £1,200 per annum, and the successful applicant 
will be expected to take up his duties on February 1, 1953, or as soon 
thereafter as agreed upon by the Council. 

Further particulars and information as to method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commenwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
__The closing date for the receipt of applications is October 31. 1952. 


BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD 


Applications are invited for appointment as Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Economics in the College. The Lecturer should have quali- 
fications in Economics (including Government). Ability to offer Law 
ar a subsidiary subject will be an advantage. 

The salary. will range from £940 to £1,040 per annum for men, and 
from £752 to £832 per annum for women. 

Further particulars of the appointment and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Director of Education, Town Hall, Brad- 
ford, and completed forms should be returned to the Principal cf the 
College as soon as possible.—A Spaiding, Director of Education. 


SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: 

hI PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent and 
pensionable appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 
1952. Interviews will continue throughout the year, but a closing date 
for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1952, may 
eventually be announced. The Scientific posts are in various Govern- 
ment Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
science. The Patent posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), 
Admiralty and Ministry of Supply. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent alification; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attaiwments. Candi- 
dates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at 
least three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. Candi- 
dates for Scientific Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees in 
1952 may be admitted to compete before the result of their degree 
examination is known. 

Age limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31; for 
Scientific Officers and Patent Classés, between 21 and 28 during 1952 
(ap to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
competing as Scientific Officers). London salary scales: Senior 
Scientific Officers (men), £812-—£1,022: (women), £681—£917; Scientific 
Officers (men), £440—£707; (women), £440—£576; Patent Examiner and 
Patent Officer Classes (men), £440—£655 (rates for women under 
review). Somewhat lower rates im the provinces. : ' 3 

Further particulars from the Civit Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. quoting 
No. S$.53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and 8.52/52-S8.128/52 for the 
other posts. 


SINGAPORE 


- POST eavaen Evening Classes. Ail grades. From October 9th. 


Details: Language Committee, 2 Belgrave Sq., S.W.1 (SLOane 7186). 





Modern Postal Courte is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
phos n ryorts Ser peneaaien for the General Certificate of Education examinations : B.Sc. Econ., 
LL.B., and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercial 


&e. 
postal tuition for Prelim. Exams., and for the professional exame., in Aceountaacr, 
tens ove oe Gales Management, &e., and many intensely practical (nom-exam.) cournes in 


commercial subjects 
More than POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee ot Coodinn a Successful, Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, psyalte 


" wee today for prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which interest<d 


to the Seeretary. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(00/2. ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, B.CA. 








Overseas 2d.—Saturday, September 20, 1952. 
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ZINC... 


Providing comfort in the seventeenth century, this 
Dutch warming pan took the chill off cold bed 
sheets. Moulded in brass, the pan is also a decorative 
piece of craftsmanship prized now as an antique. 
Easily worked, brass is an alloy of zinc and copper 


offering great opportunities to the craftsman. 


Zinc has proved itself to be the most efficient pro- 
tective coating for iron and steel and, measured in 
terms of life, the cheapest too. When an article has 
been coated with zinc by submerging in a bath of the 
molten metal, it is described as being galvanised. 
Galvanising applications cover an exceedingly wide 
area in the industrial, agricultural and domestic 
fields, Steel pylons are galvanised to ensure a 
long, dependable life. Roof lights and ventilators, 
gutters and down-pipes, window frames and water 
tanks are but a few galvanised fittings which appear 
in almost every building. Zinc protects the farmer’s 
feeding troughs and food bins, his numerous 
buckets and containers, the roofing of his barns 
and also the huge quantities of barbed wire for 
retention of his animals. 5 

These are but a few examples of Zinc in use as a 
protective coating where strength is required to 
withstand rough usage. - 





Today—one of the many uses 
for Zinc is the Domestic Fuel 
Storage Bin. 
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